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LADIES’ ;:AND. CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—[Sex Pacey 18.] 


Fig. 1.—Scit ror Girt From 5 to 15 Yuars otp (witu Cur Paper Pattern). Fig. 2.—Dinxer Dress. Fig. 3.—Eveninc Druss. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Swit for Girl from 5 to 15 Fears old, with Double-breasted Sacque, Postilion Sutese; Apron-front Over-Skirt, and Under-Skirt, in eleven Sides, from 22 to 82 Inches, Bust Measure, 
sent, Prepatd, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Grew From 5 To 15 Years 
orp (with Cut Parer Patrery). This pretty 
suit, which consists of a double-breasted sacque, 
postilion basque, apron-front over-skirt, and un- 
der-skirt, is made of blue cloth, The under- 
skirt is trimmed with a kilt pleating of the ma- 
terial. ‘The over-skirt and basque are trimmed 
with The collar and cuffs of the sacque 
are with chinchilla fur, for which velvet 
may be substituted. 

‘The pattern is graded to fit girls from five to 
fifteen years old, in eleven sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches, bust measure. ‘To take this, pass a ta) 
measure straight around the body, under the 
arms, drawing it moderately tight. No other 
measure is needed, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts pattern comprises four articles—double- 
breasted sacque, tilion basque, apron-front 
oyer-skirt, and under-skirt. 

Dovus_e-BREASTED Sacque.—This pattern is 
in five pieces—front, back, collar, sleeve, and cuff. 
The fronts are fitted with extra width, the right 
overlapping the left. ‘The back is cut with a 
seam in the middle, which is left open below the 
waist, The neck is high in the back, and is 
fitted with a collar with a seam in the middle, 
and turned over to meet the lapels which are 
turned back on the front, Plain coat sleeve, 
finished at the wrist with a small cuff. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the \V at the neck, to turn back the lapels and 
turn down the collar, and to sew on the but- 
tons and cut the button-holes, and also the size 
and shape of the under part of the sleeves, 
Put the pattern together by the notches. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed, in this pattern and the postilion 
basque, for the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arm, and a quarter of an inch for all the 
others. Baste up the garment, and try it on 
wrong side out before sewing, and if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams, 

PostiLi0on Basque.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and sleeve. ‘The basque is 
high in the neck, and closed down the front with 
buttons and button-holes. The fronts are fitted 
with one dart on each side and cross basque 
seams. The neck is finished with a cord. ‘The 
back is fitted closely to the figure with a seam in 
the middle. The extra width at the seams un- 
der the arms and on the back at the waist line is 
laid in a box-pleat, turning underneath. The coat 
sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole in the man- 
ner described for the double-breasted sacque. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams 
on the shoulder and under the arm, to take up 
the darts in front, the cross basque seams, and 
the size and shape of the under part of the sleeve. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and 
baste up and try on as above described. If the 
sleeves are too long or short, take from or add 
an equal quantity at the top and bottom, keep- 
ing the same shape. 

Apron-Front Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, side gore, full back breadth, 
and piece for the length of the tape. Only half 
the pattern is given. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of 
the cloth, to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gore, with the edge 
that has the single notch laid on the edge of the 
goods, ‘The three perforations in the side gore 
show where to lay the two pleats, one overlap- 
ping the other, and turning upward. The per- 
foration in the middle of the back shows where 
to sew on the tape to drape the back. One end 
of the tape is sewed to the middle of the belt, 
and the other is tacked to the single perforation 
in the back of the skirt. The front gore is left 
plain, while the side gore and back breadth are 
gathered and sewed to the belt. 

Unper-Sxirt. — This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and full back breadth. 
Only half the pattern is given. Cut the front 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth, to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore, with the 
edge that has the single notch laid on the edge 
of the goods. A straight and a bias edge will 
thus come together. Cut two breadths like the 
pattern given of the full breadth. Put the pat- 
tern together by the notches. The front gore is 
sewed to the belt plain; the side gores are laid 
in small pleats, and the back breadth is gathered. 
‘The kilt pleating on the bottom of the skirt is 
four inches deep for a child five years old. An 
inch is added for each size, making fourteen 
inches for a girl of fifteen. If the skirt is too 
long or short, take from or add to the bottom, 
keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for whole 
suit for girl five years old, 61¢ yards. 

Seven-eighths ofa yard are added for each year. 

Fringe for trimming, 21g yards. 

Buttons for sacque and basque, 12. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner Dress. Dress of leaf brown 
satin, trimmed with a very deep flounce, lined 
with pink satin and laid in large pleats, with the 
heading falling back to show the pink lining. 
Over-skirt trimmed with fringe and ruches lined 
with pink satin, Low-necked basque-waist of 
leaf brown satin, and pink satin vest. Short 
pink satin sleeves, Pleated mull chemise Russe. 
Roses in the hair. 

fig. 3.—Eventnc Dress. Dress of blue 
gauze, trimmed with flounces of the material. 
‘Trained over-skirt and low waist of the same 
material, with long hanging sleeves fastened to 
the folds of the over-skirt with blue ribbon bows. 
Blue ribbon in the hair. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, JANUARY 13, 1872. 

THE ILLUSTRATED KIGHT-PAGE SuP- 
PLEMENT furnished gratuitously with the 
present Number contains the conclusion 
of Faryron’s brilliant Christmas Story, 
“ BLADE-O’-Grass ; “THE HANCOCK 
SEcREtT,” an Illustrated Story by Mrs. 
E. Lynn Linton ; the “ BacHELors’ 
CHRISTMAS DINNER,” a piquant humor- 
ous illustration, by Epwin A. ABBEy ; 
and other interesting matter. 

THE Publishers would call attention to 
the series of Literary and Pictorial Sup- 
PLEMENTS issued gratuitously with Har- 
PER’s Bazar, and containing brilliant 
Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the most 
eminent writers of Europe and America, 
with splendid illustrations from the pen- 
cils of distinguished artists.. The Bazar, 
with its tasteful fashions, graphic pictures, 
and sparkling literature, is confessedly 
the fullest, as well as the most entertain- 
ing and practically useful, Family Journal 
in the country. 








{a> Cut Paper Patterns of the Girl’s Suit, il- 
lustrated on our first page, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

IS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies’ Winter Dresses and Wrap- 
pings ; Children’s Dresses ; Fancy Articles, ete. 





REPUBLICANS ABROAD. 


OCIAL equality and simplicity of life and 
manners are generally supposed to be 
cardinal elements of the republican charac- 
ter. However much these excellent prin- 
ciples may garnish his talk and give flavor 
to his actions at home, they can seldom be 
detected as influencing in the slightest de- 
gree the life and discourse of the American 
abroad. 

Our countrymen and country-women are 
recognizable certainly every where in Eu- 
rope on their perpetual move from the banks 
of the Thames to the falls of the Nile; but, 
we are ashamed to say, it is not by their 
rigid conformity to republican opinions and 
manners, but their affectation of aristocratic 
pomp and sentiment. Now the mock-Cesar 
of France has had his purple so rudely torn 
from his shoulders by the rough hands of 
Germany, there may be “none so poor to do 
him reverence ;” but it is notorious that the 
Americans in Europe were the readiest to 
flutter admiringly about the glitter of Na- 
POLEON the Third while in the fullness of his 
false glory. It is said that he often enu- 
merated the Parisian Americans among the 
stanchest advocates of the empire, with an 
expression on his lips of a condescending 
compliment to their judicious sense of good 
government ; but who can doubt that it was 
echoed by an inward laugh of scorn at the 
republican partisans of his rotten dominion? 

Aristocratic Europe, indeed, does not rec- 
ognize the American traveler, ordinarily, by 
any contrast he may present by his peculiar 
nationality to its opinions, manners, and cus- 
toms. He is rather noticeable by his aban- 
donment of the principles of the political and 
social creeds of his own country, and his 
ready acceptance of what he finds abroad the 
most divergent from them. The American 
republican is often thus, like most proselytes, 
apparently more of a believer in his new faith 
than the old established worshipers. He is 
easy to recognize by his free admiration of 
all the symbols of domination, his eagerness 
to be received and known among the aristo- 
cratic classes, and his determination, by self- 
assertion and show of wealth, to avoid all 
chance of passing undistinguished among 
the throng of ordinary travelers. 

There are none so eager for an experience 
of court life as our people abroad. An Amer- 
ican plenipotentiary confessed that the most 
arduous function of his mission was to satis- 
fy the numerous claims of his countrymen to 
the honor of bowing down before Majesty. 
All the absurd formalities of lace, ruffles, 
impracticable long swords, and bag-wigs, 
crouching in and backing out, with the at- 
tendant expense of time and money, are no 
obstacles to the importunate desire of citizen 
John Smith to bend himself before a throne 
with a live emperor, king, or queen upon it. 

It is often said in Germany that none but 
princes and fools travel in a first-class rail- 
way carriage. Americans might be added, 
were it necessary, to make a subdivision of 
the last comprehensive clause of the propo- 
sition. There is, in fact, no distinction be- 





tween the first and second class carriages, 
except that the one is lined with broadcloth 
and the other with appropriate plush, for 
which princes and f—tirst-class American 


travelers pay a considerable increase of price. 


American ladies are universally flattered 
abroad with the remark that they dress 
better than the Parisian dames themselves. 
They ¢ accept complacently the equivocal 
compliment, and do their best to deserve it. 
“Equivocal compliment,” however, is hard- 
ly the term to apply to what is, in reality, in 
the mouth of all persons of prudent and ju- 
dicious taste, a rebuke of the overdress and 
expensive habits of our too showy dames. 
American women have the reputation in Eu- 
rope of having corrupted even corrupt Paris 
by their inordinate love for costly finery ; 
and there is not a place on the Continent, 
however retired, where our country-women 
are not recognized by their flaunting and ex- 
pensive attire. 

In all the hotels throughout Europe the 
citizens of our great republic compete with 
princes and grand dukes for the possession 
of the finest apartments, and so surpass them 
in their ordinary expenses that it is no lon- 
ger said of the prodigal traveler that he 
spends money like an English milor or a 
Russian count, but like an American. The 
London Daily News, while chuckling over 
the fact that the misfortune of Paris has be- 
come the opportunity of London, calculates 
upon the probability of a large additional 
influx into the English metropolis of Amer- 
ican families, whose “ ability,” it says, “to 
drive up the rents of houses is well known.” 
This seems the only suggestion awakened in 
the mind of the English editor by the prob- 
able arrival in London of our fellow-citizens. 
The American ability to drive up prices, and 
inclination to indulge in all kinds of showy 
expense, seem just now to be deemed in En- 
rope the grand characteristics of our nation. 
If social equality and simplicity of manners 
are essential to republicanism, we fear that 
our countrymen, however good citizens they 
may be at home, are hardly entitled to be 
called republicans abroad. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gt Bchoes. 

Y DEAR SETH,—When you go to Eu- 
rope do not forget the Tyrol. It is one 

of the most picturesque and romantic of 
countries, as you may infer from Longfel- 
low’s “Hyperion.” Of course I think of it as 
it was many years ago; butasitthe: ~m- 


ed as if it had been- essentially un 1 
for centuries, I do not suppose a 
would find a region very differen. s that 


Iremember. Yet a certain beam Sew- 
ess, dark-eyed, and with a rich Orienia! dusk 
in her complexion, and who staid at the 
hotel at Gmiinden, I fancy that you would 
hardly see. She was not more than eighteen 
years old, and she must be older now, or 
time has treated her much more kindly than 
the young man who, with the kindly sym- 
pathy of youth, communicated to her his 
admiration (of the scenery) in very meagre 
German. She was traveling with her par- 
ents, and we had been fellow-travelers in 
steamer and diligence for several days, until 
we had made very amiable acquaintance. 
We stopped at Gmiinden for a day or two. 
O happy day or two! how perfectly remem- 
bered! how infinitely far away! The little 
village, with the church tower like the min- 
aret of a mosque, is built upon the shore 
gently sloping to the lake, the Traunsee— 
unless I associate the little lake with the 
wrong village. It was September, and the 
moon was full. All day I strolled about 
looking at the placid, picturesque scenery, 
and at the Traunstein, the bare, perpendicu- 
lar cliff of rock that rose from the lake upon 
the farther shore. There were little boats 
with sails and other little boats with oars 
upon the water, but not so many of them as 
to disturb the sense of romantic solitude. 
The world seemed to be a very beautiful 
world that soft September day. Home and 
old friends seemed as remote as that day it- 
self now seems. There were no cares, no 
fears. The fullness of youth and of health 
subdued every thing to itself; and as I re- 
call that sunshine, forever vanished, there 
was a Sabbath repose over the whole scene. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that if the 
Jewish maiden of the age of eighteen had not 
been my traveling companion for some time, 
the day upon the shore of the Traunsee would 
not have been quite so beautiful at the time, 
nor,so delicately outlined in my memory. 
We see landscapes with our feelings as much 
as with our eyes; and the beauty—is it in 
the scene, or in ourselves? At tea, just as I 
was handing the bread-and-butter to the 
Jewish maiden, her mother said to me that 
they were going out upon the lake in the 
evening to hear the eche, and that they 
would be very happy if I would go. The 
daughter, as she took a large piece of bread- 
and-butter, looked at me and smiled. It 
seemed to me the loveliest day I had ever 





known, and the most beautiful of all possi- 
ble worlds. I assented so eagerly that the 
Jewish maiden, as she helped herself to the 
sausage of the country, looked at me again, 
and once more smiled. We were not to go 
until it was quite evening, and when the 
moon should have risen. 

Going upon calm water by moonlight in a 
boat is one of the oldest but forever freshest 
passages of romance. I never think of it, or 
read of it in song or story, without recalling 
my enthusiastic traveling companion of 
those European days, who had just gradu- 
ated at the theological school, and had come 
out to Europe to see the world before quit- 
ting it for the care of a secluded parish 
among the hills. He had been in Venice, 
and we were comparing our recollections of 
that city. As he proceeded he kindled him- 
self. ‘Oh, it is enchanting!” he exclaimed. 
“Does this poor earth afford any happiness 
so exquisite as that of floating about the 
moon-lit canals of Venice in a gondola with 
the head of a virtuous woman whom you 
love upon your shoulder?” It was a dream 
only—a fancy. Theologicus was thinking 
of that farmer’s daughter beyond the ocean 
to whom his heart was given, and who has 
been for many a year the minister's wife 
among the hills. 

The evening was like the day, but more 
delightful. The moon was high above the 
Traunstein as we pushed from the shore, 
and, talking gayly, we glided toward the 
centre of the lake. The lights of the village 
as we receded looked like stars setting. We 
heard the ringing of a distant bell and the 
sound of singing. The peace and the beau- 
ty were so profound that our conversation 
flagged, and at last stopped altogether. As 
We moved on all sounds but the low beat of 
the oars died away. At last that, too, quietly 
ceased.’ We were in the middle of the lake, 
alone upon the placid water. Then the boat- 
man put a bugle to his mouth, and turned 
toward the smooth face of the vast cliff of 
the Traunstein, and played clearly a melan- 
choly air. He stopped, and we waited in 
rapt silence. After afew moments the same 
melancholy air was played back to us from 
the mountain-side in tones infinitely more 
delicate and aerial—“ the horns of elf-land 
faintly blowing.” It was the most perfect, 
the most wonderful of echoes. 

How long ago it was! yet how vivid the 
recollection is, as if I had been in the boat 
last night, and had heard that fairy music! 
It was a dream of romance so perfect that I 
wondered how it would end. Then I heard 
the Jewish maiden saying to her mother, 
“Didst thou bring the bread-and-butter ?” 
Her hunger was that of youth and health, 
and rowing upon the water by night gives 
such an appetite! Again the boatman played, 
and again in silence we awaited the exqui- 
site response. Nymphs from Claude Lor- 
raine’s landscapes, imprisoned in the mount- 
ain, might so have sung their sorrows to the 
moon—so tenderly plaintive, so hopeless of 
reply. Then slowly rowing away, the boat- 
man played his bugle as we receded, and 
fainter and farther the soft refrain returned. 
I listened and listened ; and I hear that echo 
still, as if even now it came back to me from 
the Traunstein, although that boatman plays 
the bugle no more, and the Jewish maiden— 
whom I never again saw—doubtless butters 
bread for beloved grandchildren. 

For many a day after I left the Traunsee 
and the Tyrol i was curiously attracted by 
every legend describing echoes. One I re- 
member in astrange old book at Nuremberg. 
A party of satyrs rollicking through the 
woods descried a nymph, and chased her. 
Like Daphne she fled affrighted, and they 
swiftly pursued. Seeing a huge precipice, she 





‘instinctively flew toward it, hoping for some 


shelter, for some chance of succor in her ex- 
tremity. But as she came near to it her 
strength was spent, and she began to falter. 
Seeing her, as they believed, surely in their 
power, the burly satyrs raised a brutal shout 
of triumph. But scarcely was it ended when 
an answering shout from the cliff, as if a le- 
gion of evil sprites were hidden there and 
waiting, brought the brutish crew to a stand, 
and gazing at each other in terror, and be- 
lieving that they were taken in a snare, they 
turned and fled from the echo of their own 
voices, and the nymph was saved. 

It is long since that evening upon the 
Traunsee; yet how often I am reminded of 
that wonderful echo of the Traunstein! and 
in the most unexpected manner! In our 
greater journey than that through the Tyr- 
ol we are perpetually hearing echoes, dear 
Seth, until sometimes the air seems to be 
full of their music, heard or unheard—for it 
is of this music that Keats’s line is true, 
“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 

sweeter.” 
Benevolens sent me yesterday his annual 
Christmas gift, for I know not what gener- 
osity impels him to remember me every year 
at this happy time. Opening the package, 
I found all the poems of the year. It was 


like having an aviary fully stocked sent to 
my winter chamber. 


It made the sun shine 
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and the flowers bloom at New-Year’s. When 
I saw the pretty volumes scattered about my 
room they seemed to be so many twittering 
and chirping songsters conspiring to baffle 
winter and Jack Frost. And so in the even- 
ing, lighting my gas and dropping the heavy 
curtains over the window, and cracking the 
soft coal in the grate to make a brighter 
blaze, I seated myself and opened the first 
of the books that I touched. 

In a few moments I seemed to be hearing 
echoes. For although the verses were fresh- 
ly written and the book was new, my mind 
was full now of a strain of Chaucer, now of 
a melody of Herrick, now of a quirk of Cow- 
ley, now of the rich imagery of Keats, now 
of the subtilty of Browning. I took up 
another and another of the pretty volumes, 
but they played back to me Wordsworth or 
Byron or Tennyson, as the Traunstein played 
back the bugle melodies of the boatman. I 
did not quarrel with the great Traunstein 
upon that September evening because it 
played no ditties of its own. The echoed 
music was delightful, and enough. Nor on 
this winter evening did I quarrel with the 
little Traunsteins because they echoed back 
another music than their own. As an artist 
working at a great picture constantly studies 
it reflected in a little hand-mirror, sure that 
he shall so perceive exactly its effect, I seem, 
in these pretty volumes—these little echoing 
hand-mirrors—to see more truly the beauty 
of the masters whom they reflect. 

Yet has that Traunstein music and moon- 
light bewitched me? For I was looking 
over the wonderful photographs of fish 
which Professor Piscator took last summer, 
and in the seulp, the Spanish mackerel, the 
halibut, the skate, yes, and in the shark, I 
saw, to my amazement, the shadowy images, 
the deep-sea echoes, so to say, of some of our 
most respected and eminent fellow-citizens. 
If I should address a certain grave merchant 
as Monsieur Mackerel, he would treat me 
with grave disdain. And yet were the mer- 
chant’s face a tune which I could play to 
the Traunstein, that faithful mountain would 
play me back a Spanish mackerel. If I 
should refer to a distinguished statesman as 
Senator Shark, I could hope for no votes 
from his party friends if I should run for 
alderman, and yet I am confident that if the 
honorable gentleman should look over the 
side of a ship at sea, the little fish would 
glide in terror away, sure that they had seen 
a shark surveying them, or, at least, that 
some huge mirror had passed above them in 
which they saw a shark reflected. 

It is a world of echoes, then, and we need 
not play bugles to hear them. When I see 
Una, that young girl who—I will confess it— 
is more beautiful than the Jewish maiden, 
and watch her gentle and patient ways, and 
feel the soothing charm of her pure pres- 
ence; when I see her unspoiled by flattery, 
yet full of bright gayety and sweetness; 
without affectation, yet with natural supe- 
riority ; visiting the widow and the father- 
less with a balm in her word and her way 
for every affliction—I seem to hear a sweet 
song; and it is the echo of the first Christ- 
mas benediction of the angels, “ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” And, dear Seth, 
as all roads lead to Rome, so all sermons end 
inthe same improvement. Ifthe young poets 
and Una, and the merchant and the Sena- 
tor, are all echoes; if, like the Traunstein, 
we must echo whether we will or not, yet, 
unlike the Traunstein, we can choose what 
melodies we will reproduce. We may re- 
peat the coarse chorus of the satyrs, or the 
Christmas hymn of Bethlehem. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ SUITS. 


Sige suit illustrated on our first page, and of 
which a pattern is given, represents the jaun- 
ty street costumes worn by girls from five to fif- 
teen years old. Girls under twelve years wear 
skirts of the length shown in the picture, disclos- 
ing an inch or two of white stocking above the 
high boots, while misses just in their teens wear 
skirts reaching to the ankle; and herein consists 
the main difference in their attire. The skirt is 
simply gored, and kilt pleating is the trimming 
most popular at this season. ‘The upper skirt is 
merely a matter of measurement, having a short 
apron front, with longer side and back breadths 
caught up to be slightly bouffant. The trim- 
ming of this skirt is usually a bias band of silk 
or velvet, with fringe or a ruffle on the edge. 
The waist is a short basque, with but one dart 
in front; the back is formed of two pieces joined 
by a seam down the middle, in which postilion 
pleating is added below the waist. Side forms 
are dispensed with in girls’ dresses, as they have 
& womanly look, and all the slope required by 
undeveloped figures can be given in the seams 
under the arms and down the back. The basque 
is edged with trimming like that on the upper 
skirt, and sometimes a vest is outlined by a band 
or folds. Button-holes, with buttons—moulds 
covered with the fabric of the trimming—are 
down the front. A standing frill of pleated 
muslin or Valenciennes lace is basted inside the 
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neck of the dress and around the wrists of the 
coat sleeves. White folded lawn ties, edged 
with lace, are also worn by young misses. 

The graceful paletot is of thick tricot beaver 
cloth of dark color, or of black velvet or velvet- 
een. Cashmere is not in favor for these gar- 
ments. Berlin-made sacques, shaped like our 
model, are shown in nut brown, black, navy blue, 
and deep green cloth, lightly wrought with em- 
broidery or soutache, or bound with black velvet 
or a fold and fringe. These were $20 at the be- 
ginning of the season, but are reduced to $12 or 
$15. Black velvet sacques of the same fashion, 
bordered with Astrakhan or ermine, are now 
sold for $25 or $30. Such wraps are worn with 
suits of any color, and it is now the exception 
rather than the rule to see the paletot of the ma- 
terial of the dress. 

The quiet dark colors in vogue for ladies’ 
dresses are adopted for children, and it is al- 
ready an unusual thing for girls to wear bright 
green or red dresses in the street, as they did 
formerly. These dark serviceable colors are 
commended because they are warm-looking and 
do not fade or show soil easily. ‘The navy blue 
suits that have been the special fancy of young 
girls for two or three seasons are now rivaled by 
those of myrtle green and plum-color. Soft 
twilled fabrics, such as serge, merino, and satine, 
are chosen in these colors. All-wool serges, fine, 
soft, and flexible, are sold for $1 a yard. Satines 
of choice shades range from 65 cents to $1 ; these 
goods are only commended when of the finest 
quality, as low-priced satines are poor fabrics, 
attractive at first by their lustrous surface, but 
this soon wears off, and leaves a flimsy base that 
looks shabby, and has very little warmth. A 
few cashmeres of light quality but of choice col- 
ors are shown for $1 50 a yard, and thick sub- 
stantial merinoes of serviceable plum, gray, blue, 
and brown shades are $1. ‘The repped goods, 
such as poplin and velours, that ladies have aban- 
doned, are purchased at low prices for children 
and misses. Real Irish poplins, of Pim’s best 
make, as silky on one side as the other, are sold 
for $2, and silk-and-wool velours or épingeline, 
only repped on one side, are $125 a yard. Very 
pretty dresses are also made of the low-priced 
silks, with black grounds and bright cherry, blue, 
or green stripes. ‘These silks are from 75 cents 
to $1 a yard, and should be trimmed with bias 
ruffles and pipings of the color of the stripe. 

Plaid suits still remain the popular school at- 
tire, but the gay tartans of many hues have been 
replaced by fancy plaids of sombre colors, such 
as dark green, blue, or brown broken plaids with 
black, and occasionally a bar of orange or white. 
The Forty-second plaid of mixed blue and green 
is the only tartan now considered stylish. 

A pretty wrap, often worn with plaid suits, is 
a loose sacque and talma cape. The trimming 
is wool fringe of the colors of the plaid, with 
each twisted strand almost as thick as a lady’s 
finger. Plaid polonaises over black silk or al- 
paca skirts are also worn by young girls. A 
stylish suit, worn by a slender, graceful girl of 
thirteen, has a black silk skirt reaching to the 
ankle, and covered as far as is visible with kilt 
pleating; the over-skirt of Forty-second plaid is 
shaped like that of which we give a pattern this 
week, and edged with twisted fringe; the waist is 
a simple basque ; the wrap a paletot of blue beaver 
bound with black velvet; the hat a dark blue 
felt Tyrolean, with blue and green game feathers 
in the band. The long light hair hangs in two 
plaits of three tresses, and a seal-skin boa and 
muff complete the toilette. 

Seal-skin sacques and turbans, like those worn 
by ladies, are the wrappings people of wealth pro- 
vide for girls from ten to fifteen years old. The 
price is from $60 to $80. White cony sacques 
are now made in larger sizes than those offered 
early in the season, and are worn by girls of ten. 
They cost from $8 to $18. “Long sacques of 
black velvet, confined by gay sash ribbons, and 
walking coats of cashmere or poplin, make tiny 
little girls comfortable. Black silk-finished vel- 
veteen sacques, prettily braided, are sold for $10. 

For evening dresses light pink and blue silks 
are prettily made up, with crape ruffles and over- 
skirts of crape. A Christmas dress for a young 
girl is two skirts of blue and white striped silk, 
with a basque of pale blue velvet trimmed with 
white passementerie and Valenciennes lace. A 
stylish over dress to be worn with silk slips is of 
white Swiss muslin, and has more the appear- 
ance of an apron than a polonaise. It is of the 
princesse shape, with waist and skirt in one, 
fastens behind, has a half-low square neck and 
antique sleeves (coat shape, cut off at the elbows), 
and is bordered with a single pleating, or else a 
row of Valenciennes lace. 

Much flowing hair slightly crimped, cut off 
straight, without straggling ends, and a single 
plaited tress hanging down the middle and tied 
with ribbon, is the fashionable coiffure for the de- 
moiselles under consideration. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


Boys from five to ten years old wear a most 
comfortable, tasteful, and, indeed, picturesque 
suit in the street. It consists of the King Will- 
iam overcoat, the Tyrolese hat with tiny scarlet 
feathers, buttoned Polish boots, and long scarlet 
stockings. The overcoat is a long, easy-fitting 
sack, with a large round cape falling below the 
elbow. The cloth is either dark blue or Lincoln 
green. Wide black braid for binding, and a sin- 
gle row doubled and following the edge of the 
garment, is the simple trimming. The Tyrolean 
hat is of soft felt the color of the overcoat; the 
high sloping crown is sunken at the top, or else 
the tip is fastened down to the left side; the 
brim is turned up all around, and the wide band 
of repped ribbon has a scarlet wing stuck in it. 
The stockings of scarlet merino, gloves of scarlet 
cloth, and pebbled morocco boots buttoned over 
the ankle complete all that is visible of this 
jaunty costume. 





The house suit-worn by boys of this age has 
the knee- breeches, vest, and jacket illustrated 
in the Bazar last spring. Black velveteen is 
used for quite small boys, and blue, gray, and 
green cloth for larger ones. An imported suit 
of Lyons black velvet for a boy of five years is 
braided, & la militaire, with thick black braid on 
jacket and pants, and has a low-rolled collar to 
show the vest beneath. This costs $40. Vel- 
veteen suits, similarly made, range from $14 to 
$17; brown and blue cloth suits for boys from 
four to nine years old are shown ready made for 
$17 or $18. 

The long-popular kilt skirts still commend 
themselves as warm, comfortable garments for 
boys wearing petticoats. A variety of these is 
supplied to wear with a jacket of black velveteen. 
They are made of dark blue, brown, green, or 
gray cloth of light quality; the pleats all turn 
one way, and are so deeply folded and pressed 
that they remain flat and smooth; a space in 
front is left without pleats, and prnamented by 
three black rosettes. ‘They are also made of the 
matelassé plaids that have the appearance of 
being quilted. Kilt suits entirely of cloth cost 
from $12 50 to $20; those with velveteen jack- 
et and plaid kilt from $20 to $22; imported 
suits, with kilt of Pim’s Irish poplin in clan tar- 
tans, with silk velvet jacket, plaid stockings, slip- 
pers, belt, game pouch—every thing to complete 
the costume of a young Highlander—cost from 
$50 to $75. 

Stout, sturdy boys of eight or ten years wear 
short jaunty pea-jackets of thick Melton or chin- 
chilla, and dispense with overcoats. These are 
plainly made for school, while handsome ones 
are bordered all around with fur. Seal-skin tur- 
bans, shaped like those worn by gentlemen, are 
the winter hats desired above all others by small 
boys and youths. Curled Astrakhan and the 
smoother Persiani turbans are second choice. 

Little fellows not yet in trowsers are wrapped 
in flannel-lined sack overcoats of black velvet, 
or of velveteen, lightly braided with soutache, 
or bordered with gray cony fur. Made of vel- 
veteen, with narrow cony border, they cost 
from $11 to $16. When these little men are 
too short and chubby to look well in fully pleat- 
ed kilt skirts, they are arrayed in belted Gabri- 
elles of matelassé plaids. A pretty effect is given 
to these by cutting them bias. An inch-wide 
band of bias black velvet, a velvet belt, pockets, 
collar, cuffs, and buttons finish them off in good 
taste. The cap is the Scotch turban, with velvet 
crown, and broad-rolled brim of velours, with 
repped ribbon bow and streamers behind. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


On the 19th of December, after some proper 
hints freee nae in the ~~ press, Miss 
Oxive Loaan gave herself, heart and hand, to 
Mr. Wi11aM Wirt Sikes. Ropert CoLiyer, 
of Chicago, as eminent now as a preacher as he 
was early in life as a blacksmith, welded the 
twain at the temporary Gretna, 55 West Ninth 
Street. On the same evening the bride lectured 
at Warwick, New Jersey. In SHAKSPEARE’S 
“Henry VI.” occurs a scene which may be not 
inaptly quoted in connection with the marriage 
and the place whither the happy pair hied them 
for their honey-moon. We alter two names only 
in the quotation : 

“Then, gentle Logan, welcome unto Warwick ; 

And welcome, S1xzs: I hold it cowardice 

To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 

Hath pawned an open hand in. sign of love, 

But welcome, Sixes; my daughter shall be thine.” 


—The Countess de Chambord (Mrs. HENRY 
V.), who is quite ill, isan Austrian archduchess. 
daughter of Francis IV., Duke of Modena, and 
the Princess Maria BEATRICE, of Sardinia, and 
is consequently great-granddaughter of Maria 
THERESA and grandniece of IE ANTOI- 
NETTE. Born in 1817, she is three years older 
than the count. She is aunt to Don Cartos, 
Duke de Madrid, her sister having married Don 
JUAN DE BOURBON. 

—Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Chicago Legal News, was among the 
burned in the great singe; but with the enter- 
prise characteristic of the woman of Mop ox 
she promptly got out the paver, and hasn’t faile: 
to publish it with the old regularity. 

~—A lady has been appointed post-miss at 
West Point—Miss AvcusTaA BLANCHE BERNARD. 
The cadets do not reluct thereat. 

—The citizens of Cambridge, Massachusetts— 
an intelligent people—have elected Mr. HougH- 
TON, the publisher, mayor of the city. 

—The Hon. Ropert C. Winturop, in the 
brilliant speech with which he opened the din- 
ner-talk at the AL#xis dinner, said that ‘Our 
honored guest comes to us from a region of rig- 
orous and relentless cold, the mere mention of 
whose protracted and terrible winters is almost 
enough to freeze our blood—a land of whose 
brave and enduring soldiery our own Boston- 
born FRANKLIN once said, that they were habit- 
uated to march cheerfully up to their chins in 
snow, and then intrench themselves contentedly 
and comfortably inice.’”? Thisis very neat. But 
how unlike the very Western way in which the 
Chicago Republican writes of the pending visit 
of the eminent Russ: ‘‘ He stands over six feet, 
and we have no public halls wherein he can 
dance without bumping his head through the 
plaster; still, let him come, and he may tread on 
our trains, and draw all of our sweet silks out at 
the gathers, and we will not say, ‘Stupid !’”’ 

—JOAQUIN MILLER is at his old home in Ore- 
gon. He expresses himself as quite pleased with 
his a a in England and here, and 
seems: to have determined to devote himself 
with great assiduity to the attainment of higher 
and more enduring honor in the literary world. 
A gentleman who knew him well in Oregon says 
he has for years been a close student of the 
British classics, having them always at hand, 
and devoting to them most of his time when not 
occupied as a county judge. 

—Miss Maup Banks, daughter of the Hon. N. 
P. Banks, when in France last fall with her father, 





had several pleasant interviews with President 
TurERS. One day at dinner the old President 
talked and talked about Boston, and found that 
Miss B. could talk Boston perfectly. Before 
leaving Paris she asked the President for his au- 
tograph, to which he thus responded : 


“‘Versaities, October 14, 1871. 

“* MADEMOISELLE,—A warm desire to be agreeable to 
you leads me to seek and to find the time to address to 
you these few lines. I have been at work since five 
o’clock in the morning, and it is with difficulty that I 
succeed in commanding afew minutes to tell you how 
happy I have been to make the acquaintance of your 
father and your own, and with yours that of the young 
Americans of Boston, so simple, 80 amiable, and speak- 
ing French so naturally and with such grace. I have 
one wish for them-—that you may not be a rarity 
among them ; for you would be such every where, even 
in my dear Paris, to which I am very partial. Please 
express to your compatriots the interest which I feel 
in our old friend America, to your father the esteem 
with which he has inspired me, and accept for your- 
self, with my respects, my best wishes for your happi- 
ness, . THTERS, 

“President of the French Republic.” 
What a gallant old Frank! 

—The President of France has instructed the 
French representatives in Italy to say that if 
the Pope demands an asylum in France, he will 
be received with the most respectful solicitude 
and veneration. ‘At a word from him,” says 
the President, ‘all will be ready to receive him. 
I offer him the Chateau of Pau. Once at Civita 
Vecchia, he will find himself aboard a frigate, 
where he will be unassailable; but yet I do not 
believe the Pope contemplates leaving Italy.” 

—The Princess FREDERICK CHARLES, one of 
the finest amateur artists in Europe, is paintin 
the whole series of battles in which her scorn | 
took command during the French campaign. 
She is assisted by several young female art stu- 
dents in Berlin, and the kind of academy thus 
established by her highness is kept up with the 
greatest liberality. 

—Mr. EpmunpD Yorks, the oldest Fellow of 
the University of Cambridge, died a few days 
since, at the age of eighty-five. He took his de- 
gree in 1810. 

—MATILDA PHILLIPS, ® younger sister of 
ADELAIDE, has recently gone to Milan to make 
her début in opera. She possesses a beautiful 
soprano voice, and her instructor predicts great 
ne for her. 

—WaACHTEL gets good wages. Cart Rosa 
pays him $28,000 for fifty performances, and 
next year will bring him out in Italian opera 
with ParEpa-Rosa. 

—The Rev. H. M. GaAtuaner, of Brooklyn, one 
of the most brilliant raconteurs now in the lec- 
ture field, spoke to the people of Boston a few 
evenings since, and added a fresh idea to the 
many that have been given as to the difference 
between wit and humor. He said he should de- 
fine wit and humor to a child by telling him 
that a witty man might be wicked, but a hu- 
morous one never. { 

—The wealthiest woman in Austria was Prin- 
cess PAULINE DE METTERNICH. Her real estate 
was appraised at sixteen millions of florins. Her 
husband, Prince RicHARD, spent most of her 
large fortune during the twelve years he was 
Austrian embassador at Paris. ‘ 

—WENDELL PHILLIPs is called by the Edin- 
burgh Scotsman ‘‘a sort of American RocHE- 
FORT, GAMBETTA, and Victor Hugo rolled into 
one.” It might have added—with more schol- 
arship and culture than all of them combined. 

—President Exxiot, of Harvard, was the sub- 
ject of all sorts of waggery ed the college boys 
on the occasion of the Grand Duke’s visit to the 
university. A brass band and thirty-five hacks 
were ordered in Boston, ostensibly by President 
E.; and the hacks came, and went home again. 
A ton of ice was delivered to the president on 
another bogus order. 

—The historian MICHELET, who has been re- 
ported as being seriously ill, is notillatall. His 
wife says he has nearly finished a work on the 
history of the nineteenth century, treating of 
the career of the first NAPOLEON, and a sequel 
to his ‘‘ History of the Revolution.” 

—Colonel T. WENTWORTH Hiaernson, one of 
the most Bostonian of Boston’s literary folk, 
makes this curious and not inapt criticism on 
Emerson’s style: ‘His unit of structure is the 
sentence, and the periods seem combined mere- 
ly by the accident of juxtaposition. Each sen- 
tence is a pearl, and the whole essay is so much 
clipped from the necklace; but it is fastened at 
neither end, and the beads slip off; when you 
try to replace them you find that they belong in 
one place as well as in another.” 

—Mrs. WituiaMs, wife of a WILLIAMS, 
the new United States Attorney-General, is well 
known and much admired in Washington. She 
is a remarkably handsome woman, tall, good 
figure, and of graceful carriage. She is a brill- 
iant brunette, with a very fine complexion. In 
conversation she is lively and interesting. 

—Prince Morar is about to marry the daugh- 
ter of the Princess of Elba, the niece of the ex- 
Empress EvGENIE. 

—The Magnolia, a New Orleans publication, is 
under the editorial direction of Madame Mas- 
SENA, a creole lady of that city. 

—Lord Gorpon, Scotch and opulent, has 
bought two townships of land in Western Min- 
nesota for a Scotch colony. A portion of the 
colonists have already arrived, with many fine 
thorough-bred cattle, designing to engage in 
stock-raising. . 

AMES W. MARSHALL, the discoverer of gold 
in California, has arrived at his old’: home in 
Lambertville, New Jersey, after an absence of 
thirty-six years. 

—haxar Mztes, formerly of this city, but for 
some years past a heavy contractor in South 
America, building pretty much all their railways 
and other important public works, has lately 
bought up most of the suburbs of Lima, Peru, 
with the intention of building cottages after 
American plans. He also proposes to indulge 
in the delight of publishing a paper. 

—Archdeacon DENISON, a brother of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, has removed 
his name from the books of the University of 
Oxford, on the ground that it has become “an 
irreligious body.”” He can not go Professor 
Jowett, Huxiey, Darwin, and the like, and 
therefore backs out altogether. 

—Mr. EpwarD JENKINS, author of ‘ Ginx’s 
Baby,” has given to the public another work 
equally clever—“‘ Lord Bantam’’—being the his- 
tory of an aristocratic baby, quite the opposite 
of the indigent Ginx. It is a sharp and telling 
satire on the uselessness of the English aris- 
tocracy, and is destined to be socially and po- 
litically, in England, a great success, 
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Fig. 1.—Pornr 
Russe Emproip- 
ERY FoR Swiss 
Mus in or Linen 
CoLiar. 






THESE collars are worked 
on a double layer of Swiss 
muslin, nansook, or linen, with 

fine -embroidery cotton in point 
Russe and back stitch. ‘The outer edge is ornamented with a row 
of stitching. If the collar is designed for a morning or house 
dress, it can be made of gray or écru linen. or cambric, and em- 
broidered with black or red silk. 


Spanish Reed and Bead Flower-pot Screen. 

Tuis screen is made of Spanish reeds, large and small yellow 
enameled beads, and small bronze string beads. When the requi- 
site number of reeds have been cut of an even length (eighteen 
reeds five inches long in the original), bore a hole half an inch deep 
in a vertical direction on the ends of each reed, exactly in the mid- 
dle of the cut; in a similar 
manner bore a hole in a hori- 
zontal direction through each 
reed in the middle of its 
length, and also in each end 
at a distance of three-quarters 
of an inch from the latter. 
It is best to use a fine gimlet 
for this purpose. In the ver- 
tical holes. on- both ends of 
the reeds fasten with gum- 
arabic fine pins furnished 
with bronze glass buttons, 
having first slid a large enam- 
eled bead on each pin. Break 
off the point of the pin as 
much as may be required. 


‘The separate reeds thus far Fig. 1.—Rispon AND Beap Narxin Ring. SPANisH REED AND Beap FLower-prot Screen. Fig. 2.—Brap Narxin Rive. 


completed are then joined by 

passing a piece of fine wire, 

on which enameled and bronze beads have been strung as shown by the illustration, through the 
horizontal holes in the reeds. Finally, trim the cover on the upper edge with bead fringe. For 
each bead scallop, which is fastened to the upper row of beads as shown by the illustration, take 
up on coarse thread six times alternately 1 brz. b. (bronze bead) and 5 en. b. (enameled beads), 
then 1 more brz. b. For the fringe first fasten the thread to the first brz. b. of a scallop, * take 
up 13 en. b., 1 brz. b., 1 large en. b., 1 brz. b., and 18 en. b.; draw the thread through the next 
bra. b. of the scallop, and repeat from >, looping every following bead scallop through the pre- 
ceding scallop, as shown by the illustration. 


Napkin Rings, Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘luge foundation of both these napkin rings is a card-board ring, which is formed of the cylinder 
of a round pasteboard box nine inches in circumference.and an inch and a quarter high, which is 
covered smoothly with white linen or shirting. 

Fig. 1.—Rrpgon anp Beap Napkin Ring. ‘To make this napkin ring sew on the ring just de- 
‘scribed five pieces of narrow blue satin ribbon, and on both sides of these, black velvet ribbon of the 
same width; these ribbons are all sewed on at one end, and lie side by side. Make a long 
string of fine crystal beads, wind it up in a ball, 
fasten one end of the string to the cover, and 
wind the string in close rows around the hoop; 
in doing this always alternately lay one ribbon 
over and one ribbon under three rows of beads 
(see illustration), Finally, sew the ends of the 
ribbons on the beginning of the latter, and cover 
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Fig. 1.—Tarresrry DesicN ror Borper oF Rugs, Covers, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Green; & Light Green; & 1st (darkest), @ 2d, 9 3d, = 4th (lightest), 
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Fig. 2.—WHiItTE 
EMBROIDERY 
FoR Swiss Mus- 
LIN oR LINEN 
CoLiar. 






the seam 
made by do- 
ing this with 
two rows of beads. 
Fig. 2. — Beap 
Napvxin Ring. For this 
napkin ring sew silver bu- 
gles of suitable size on the 
card-board ring as shown by the 
illustration ; to do this string the bugles on coarse double thread, 
and always pass the thread through on the inside between the 
card-board and the lining. Leave a small space between each 
two bugles, and afterward cover every two. bugles crosswise, as 
shown by the illustration, with alternate stitches of a string of 
steel beads. On the outer edges of the ring simulate a row 
of wound cord with bias rows of a string of steel beads, as 
shown by the illustration. ; 


Knotted Sole for House Shoe. 

Turis sole is knotted with 
twisted twine. Begin the 
sole at the front edge, cro- 
chet, first, a loose foundation 
of 12 ch. (chain stitch) with 
the cord. Fasten this foun- 
dation on a sewing-weight, 
and to each stitch tie a piece 
of twine ninety-two inches 
long, sothat both halves hang 
down at an equal length from 
each stitch. The knots are 
worked as shown by Fig. 2 
on page 484 of Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 31, Vol. IV., but 
instead of the double knots, 
work only single knots for 
the sole. For every knot 
four twine ends hanging be- 
side each other are =" 

i as shown by the illustration; the two inner threads are used for a foundation, and the 
pansy es threads toe vorking the knots. To do this proceed as follows: Lay the left outer piece 
of twine in a loop to the right over the foundation, pass the right outer piece underneath the foun- 
dation, and then interloop it with the left piece of twine (see Fig. 2 on page 484 of Harper 's Bazar, 
No. 31, Vol. IV.). In working the following row of knots transpose the latter by working together 
two ends of one and two ends of the other knot strand. Ih order to form the shape of the sole, 
widen and narrow on the outer edge, which is done by laying on and leaving off two ends of twine 
each. After finishing the knot-work, lay the threads as evenly as possible on the outer edge of the 
sole, and cover them with long button-hole stitches, as shown by the illustration. 


Glass and Bead Candlestick Ornament. 

Tux original is made of a four-cornered glass plate, round, cut, and smooth beads, and grelot 
crystal beads of various sizes. The glass plate is three inches square, with a round piece an inch 
and a quarter in diameter cut out in the centre. All along the outer edge of the glass plate, as 
well ‘as along the middle, where the piece has been cut out, is a row of large-cut crystal beads 
strung on wire. In order to fasten these on, stretch five rows of small round crystal string beads 
on each of the four corners of the glass plate’; 
the thread on which these beads are strung is 
fastened to the wire between every two beads 
(see illustration). The bead strands which hang 
down on the four sides of the glass plate, and 
the tassels on the corners of the latter, are fast- 
ened inasimilar manner, ‘The manner of work- 
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Fig. 2.—Taprrestry DesicN ror BorpER or Rugs, Covers, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Reddish-Brown ; 8 ist (darkest), @ 2d, @ 3d, © 4th (lightest), 
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ing these is shown by the illustration. It must be ob- 
served, however, that every nine bead strands which 
are joined to the outer edges of the glass plate are 
worked in connection with the tassel below by passing 
the thread on which the beads are strung back and 
forth through the large cut bead which forms the head 
of the tassel. 


Fig. 2.—VELVET 
BerReET with For 





TRIMMING. 

[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 

Embroidered Pen- 

\ Wiper. 

} See illustration on p. 20. 

To make this pen- 

; wiper take two circular pieces three inch- 

j es and three-quarters in diameter—one 

} of black and the other of red cloth; cut 

: these out in eight scallops on the outer 

t eilge, and button-hole stitch them with 

F long stitches of colored silk. On the 

$ middle of each piece work a star-shaped . 

e embroidery figure, for each ray of which ; 

2 work a row of herring-bone stitches of Fig. 8.—CoLtar 

- yellow silk, and in the centre of this piece WITH Murr, Fic. 7. 

’ work a small star with long stitches of 

r violet silk. Between the rays fasten sep- 

’ arate steel beads, and work oblong dots in 

satin stitch. In each scallop, at a distance of a quarter of an inch 

e from the edge, sew a figure cut of silver canvas on the foundation 
by stretching several stitches of colored silk on the middle of the 
figure. For the inner part of the pen-wiper cut a circular piece 
of card-board an inch and a quarter in diameter, and on the edge 

t of this sew on one side a strip of black, and on the other side a 

h box-pleated strip of red cloth; these strips are pointed on the 

S edge and sewed up on the ends. Cover the card-board on both 

S sides with a round piece of.black frieze. Finally, sew the em- 

s broidered pieces of cloth on the pleated strip in such a manner 

3 that the black piece of embroidery comes on the red strip and the 

S red piece on the black strip of cloth. 

s 

g Fur Hats, Collars, and Muffs, Figs. 1-8. 

d Fig. 1.—AstrakHan Rounp Hat. This Astrakhan hat is 


















Fig. 1.—Briack VetveT MANtTLE.—Front. 





Fig. 5.—VELVET 
For 


Fig. 3.—Vetvet Morr [See 


witH Fur Troma. 
[See Figs. 2 and 4.] 
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Fig. 7.—Biack Marten Murr.—[See Fig. 8.] 





Fig. 6.—Boa witH 
Morr, Fie. 5. 


Fig. 4.—Cortnar witn Fies. 2 anv 3. 
Fies. 1-8.—FUR HATS, COLLARS, AND MUFFS. 


trimmed with black feathers and black gros grain ribbon. The 
crown is encircled by a box-pleated strip of gros grain; the seam 
made by sewing this on is covered with a fold of the same an inch 
and a quarter wide. On the side is a gros grain bow with two 
long ends, which are edged with a gros grain ruffle. Black 
ostrich feathers form the remaining trimming. 

Figs. 2-4.—Biack Vetyet Beret, Murr, anp CoL.ar, 
witH Fur Triuinc. The beret, shown by Fig. 2, is made of 
black velvet, with the revers trimmed with chinchilla fur. On 
the side of the beret is an aigrette of gray feathers and a fan- 
shaped bow with loops and long ends of black gros grain ribbon. 
The muff, shown by Fig. 3, is covered with black velvet, the 
pleats of which are turned upward on one side of the muff, and 
downward on the other side. The muff is lined with black satin, 
and trimmed on both sides with a strip of chinchilla an inch and 
three - quarters 
wide, a bow of 
black gros grain, 
and cords and 
tassels of the 
same color. ‘The 
chinchilla collar 
to match this 
muff, Fig. 4, is 
lined with black 
satin, and closed 
with passemen- 
terie agrafes and 
buttons. 

Figs. 5 and 6. 
—FoR-TRIMMED 
VELVET Murr, 
witH For Boa. 
The muff, Fig. 5, 
is made of black 
velvet, and is 
trimmed with 
strips of silver- 
fox. ._To make 
it cut a piece of 
velvet nine inch- 
es and a quarter 
wide and nine- 
teen inches and 
a quarter long, 

join the 
ends. Set the 
strips of fur on 
the velvet two 
inches and a 
quarter from the 
outer edge. Fur- 
nish the muff 
with a wadding 
interlining and a. 
black satin lin- 
ing, bind ‘both 
sides with a strip 
of velvet an inch 
and three-quar- 
ters wide, and 
through the dou- 
ble layer of the 

NN latter run narrow 
\ SS elastic braid. On 
the left side of 
the muff set a 
bow of black 
gros grain rib- . 
bon two’ inches 
and a quarter 














Morr wIitTH 
TRomING. 
Fig. 6.] 


wide. The silver-fox boa, Fig. 6, to match this 
muff is forty-eight inches long, and is tied in front 
with black gros grain ribbons. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Brack Marten Murr anp Cou- 
LAR. The muff is eight inches long and sixteen 
inches in circumference, and is lined with black satin. 
The collar, which is trimmed with fur tassels, is also 
lined with black satin, and is closed with black pas- 
sementerie agrafes and tassels. 





Fig. 1.—AstrakHan Rovunp Har. 


Black Velvet Mantle, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts black velvet mantle ‘is lined with silk, interlined 
with net, and trimmed with black lace seven inches and a 
quarter wide, a velvet ruffle bound with gros grain, and 
gros grain rolls. The fronts are cut heart-shaped. Passe- 
menterie buttons and cord loops close the mantle. 


Tapestry Designs for Borders of Rugs, Covers, 
éete., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 20. 

TuEsE designs may be used for small rugs, covers, chair 
cushions, ete. ‘They are worked on coarse or fine canvas 
with double or single zephyr worsted, according to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed. Worked with floss ‘silk 
in petite point, or with beads, such borders are also adapted 
for almanac-frames, for ornamenting port-folios, ete. 





A MEDICINAL BOUQUET. 

IMPLY in taking a country walk it is astonishing how 

many things there are that stand in near relationship 
to medicine and all healing arts. Let us go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and gather up some medicinal bouquets. There 
have been medicated bouquets, and fine ladies have sucked them, 
and perished. There is the fox-glove. From its inodorous 
leaves, reduced to powder, we obtain the powerful medicine 
digitalis. It is one of our most valuable sedatives. From this 
ornamental ash we extract the pure essence which was once 
extravagantly commended by physicians, and is admirably adapt- 
ed for disease. The sweet violet is found in the ‘* Materia Med- 
ica,” and in some parts of the country is extensively grown for 
chemical and medical purposes, On waste grounds and by the 
road-side you find the common henbane, as powerful and some- 
times more useful than opium. . In cases of neuralgia, put some 
leaves in your pipe and smoke it. Lettuces often make one 
sleepy; the lactucarium extraction is a harmless narcotic. An- 








Fig. 2.—Brack Vetvet MantLe.—BAck. 
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other powerful narcotic is the hemlock, which 
you will find under hedges and in any kind of 
rubbish: the cup to which the Elain condemned 
Socrates. The crocus and convolvulus have 
very decided medical uses. On ruined walls you 
find the clove-pink, or gillyflower, once greatly 
prized by your forefathers, but now chiefly em- 
ployed to give flavor and color to sirup. Then 
there are the plants to which the general name 
of atropa is given, so called from the goddess of 
destiny, because the effects are so fatal. The 
chief of these is the belladonna, or deadly-night- 





beautiful, and. sweet-tasted, and 
careless pees have often suffered even to the 
loss of life by eating them. ‘It is said that Mac- 
beth conquered the Danes by mixing nightshade 
with the wine and water he sent them, The first 
symptoms are those of intoxication, fits of laugh- 
ter, and violent gestures. Another kind of atropa 
is the mandragora, or mandrake, so called from 
the supposed resemblance of the root to the hu- 
man form. Something similar is told of Hanni- 
bal and the mandrake to the story of Macbeth 
and the nightshade. Machiavel has made its 
fabulous powers the subject of a comedy. The 
queen-like lilies have precious roots, whose fibres, 
preserved in spirits, were sovereign remedies for 
cuts and bruises. 

Then there is the basil—we remember heath 
basil-pot—haunting green, sunny banks, and 
called the self-heal—the pimpernel of many vir- 
tues; the camomile, and the feverfew, and the 
* devil’s-bite ;” for, as an old author says, “‘ the 
devil did bite the root out of jealousy, for its 
great virtues in healing sicknesses.” 

What are called the teas of flowers or herbs 
are often very useful. Colt’s-foot tea is said to be 

in phthisis, Yarrow is extensively used as 
an antifebrile. The common horse-radish ( Coch- 
learia) has a decidedly medicinal character. 
There is no spice comparable for herbs to rose- 
mary, thyme, savory, mints; and for seeds to 
fennel and caraway seeds. And surely hyssop, 
valerian, mercury, adder’s-tongue, yarrow, meli- 
lot, and St. John’s wort made into salve; and el- 
der, camomile, mallows, camfrey, and smallage 
made into a poultice, have done great and rare 
cures. Even common stinging nettles have a 
medical use. An able medical writer regrets 
that urtication, or stinging with nettles, is a 
practice not sufficiently appreciated. In cases 
of paralysis it is likely to be more useful than 
any blister or stimulating friction. There is a 
case in the medical books of a young man who 
was only roused from lethargy by repeated urti- 
cation of the whole body. During the process 
he would open his eyes and laugh, and then sink 
away again. In three weeks, however, he was 
cured, 
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CHAPTER XLI.—(Continued.) 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


Tuis was George Fairfax. 

Clarissa threw herself upon her knees beside 
the prostrate figure. 

‘*George! George!” she cried, piteously. 

It was the first time she had ever uttered his 
Christian name, except in her dreams; and yet 
it came to her lips as naturally in that moment of 
supreme agony as if it had been their every-day 
utterance. 

** George! George!” she cried again, bending 
down to gaze at the white blank face dimly visible 
in the fire-light; and then, with a still sharper 
anguish, ‘‘ He is dead !” 

The sight of that kneeling figure, the sound of 
that piteous imploring voice, was well-nigh mad- 
dening to Daniel Granger. He caught his wife 
by the arm, and dragged her up from her knees 
with no tender hand. 

** You have killed him,” she said. 

**T hope I have.” 

Whatever latent passion there was in this man’s 
nature was at white-heat now. An awful fury 
possessed him. He seemed transformed by the 
intensity of his anger. His bulky figure rose tall- 
er; his full gray eyes shone with a pitiless light 
under the straight, stern brows. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I hope I have killed your 
lover.” 

** My lover !” 

**Your lover—the man with whom you were 
to have left Paris to-night. Your lover—the man 
you have met in this convenient rendezvous, day 
after day, for the last two months. Your lover— 
the man you loved before you did me tlre honor 
to accept the use of my fortune, and whom you 
have loved ever since.” 

‘* Yes,” cried Clarissa, with a wild hysterical 
laugh, ‘‘my lover! You are right. I am the 
most miserable woman upon earth, for I love 
him.” 

‘**T am glad you do not deny it. Stand out of 
the way, if you please, and let me see if I have 
killed him.” 

There were a pair of haif-burned wax-candles 
on the mantel-piece. Mr. Granger lighted one 
of them, and then knelt down beside the prostrate 
figure with the candle in hishand. George Fair- 
fax had given no sign of life as yet. ‘There had 
not been so much as a groan. 

He opened his enemy’s waistcoat, and laid his 
hand above the region of the heart. Yes, there 
was life still—a dull beating. The wretch was 
not dead, 

While he knelt thus, with his hand upon George 
Fairfax’s heart, a massive chain, loosened from 
its moorings, fell across his wrist. Attached to 
the chain there was a locket—a large gold locket 





with a diamond cross—one of the ornaments that 
Daniel Granger had given to his wife. 

He remembered it well. It was a very trifle 
among the gifts he had showered upon her ; but 
he remembered it well. If this been the one 
solitary gem he had given to his wife, he could 
not have been quicker to recognize it, or more 
certain of its identity. 

He took it in the palm of his hand and touched 
the spring, holding the candle still in the other 
hand. The locket flew open, and he saw the ring 
of silky brown hair and the inscription, ‘* From 
Clarissa.” 

He looked up at his wife with a smile—such a 
smile! 

‘¢ You might have afforded your lover some- 
thing better than a second-hand souvenir,” he said. 

Clarissa’s eyes wandered from the still white 
face, with its awful closed eyes, only to rest for a 
moment on the unlucky locket. 

‘*T gave that to my sister-in-law,” she said, in- 
differently. ‘‘ Heaven only knows how he came 
by it.” And then, in adifferent tone, she asked, 
‘* Why don’t you do something for him? Why 
don’t you fetch some one? Do you want him to 
die ?” 

“*Yes. Do you think any thing less than his 
death would satisfy me? Don’t alarm yourself; 
I am not going to kill him. I was quite read 
to do it just now in hot blood; but he is safe 
enough now. What good would there be in mak- 
ing an endofhim? There are two of you in it.” 

**You can kill me, if you like,” said Clarissa. 
‘* Except for my child’s sake, I have little wish to 
live.” 

‘* For your child’s sake!” echoed her husband, 
scornfully. ‘‘Do you think there is any thing 
in common between my son and you, after to- 
night ?” 

He dropped the locket on George Fairfax’s 
breast with a contemptuous gesture, as if he had 
been throwing away a handfulof dirt. That folly 
had cost dearly enough. 

‘*T’ll go and fetch some one,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
let your distraction make you forget that the man 
wants all the air he can get. You had better 
stand away from him.” 

Clarissa obeyed mechanically. She stood a 
little way off, staring at that lifeless figure, while 
Daniel Granger went to fetch the porter. The 
house was large, and at this time in the evening 
for the most part untenanted, and Austin’s paint- 
ing-room was over the arched carriage-way. 
Thus it happened that no one had heard that fall 
of George Fairfax’s. . : 

Mr. Granger explained briefly that the gentle- 
man had had a fall, and was stunned—would the 
porter fetch the nearest doctor? The man look- 
ed at him rather suspiciously. The lovely lady’s 
arrival in the gloaming; a locked door; this mid- 
dle-aged Englishman’s eagerness to get into the 
rooms; and now a fall; and the young English- 
man is disabled. The leaf out of a romance be- 
gan to assume a darker aspect. There had been 
murder done, perhaps, up yonder. The porter’s 
comprehensive vision surveyed the things that 
might be—the house fallen into evil repute by 
reason of this crime, and bereft of lodgers. The 
porter was an elderly man, and did not care to 
shift his household gods. 

‘* What have they come to do up there?” he 
asked. ‘I think I had better fetch the sergent 
de ville.” 

‘* You are quite at liberty to do that, provided 
you bring a doctor along with him,” replied Dan- 
iel Granger, coolly, and then turned on his heel 
and walked up stairs again. 

He roamed through the empty rooms with a 
candle in his hand until he found a bottle of wa- 
ter, some portion of which he dashed into his en- 
emy’s face, kneeling by his side to do it, but with 
a cool off-hand air, as if he were reviving a dog, 
and that a dog upon which he set no value. 

George Fairfax opened his eyes, very slowly, 
and groaned aloud. 

“*Q God, my head!” he said. ‘‘ What a 
blow!” 

He had a sensation of lying at the bottom of a 
steep hill—on a sharp inclined plane, as it were, 
with his feet uppermost—a sense of suffocation, 
too, as if his throat had been full of blood. There 
seemed to him to be blood in his eyes also; and 
he could only see things in a dim, cloudy way— 
a roem—what room he could not remember—one 
candle flaring on the mantel-piece, and the light 
of an expiring fire. 

Of the things that had happened to him imme- 
diately before that struggle and that fall, he had, 
for the time being, no memory. But by slow de- 
grees it dawned upon him that this was Austin 
Lovel’s painting-room. 

‘*Where the devil are you, Austin ?” he asked, 
impatiently. ‘‘Can’t you pick a fellow up?” 

A grasp stronger than ever Austin Lovel’s had 
been dragged:him to his feet, and half led, half 
pushed him into the nearest chair. He sat there, 
staring blankly before him. Clarissa had moved 
away from him, and stood amidst the deep shad- 
ows at the other end of the studio, waiting for 
her doom. It seemed to her to matter very little 
what that doom should be. Perfect ruin had 
come upon her. 

The porter came in presently with a doctor—a 
little old gray-headed man, who wore spectacles, 
and had an ancient doddering manner not calcu- 
lated to inspire beholders with any great belief in 
his capacity. 

He bowed to Mr. Granger in an old-fashioned 
ceremonious way, and went over to the patient. 

” fall, I believe you say, monsieur?” he 
said. 

** Yes, a fall. He struck his head against the 
angle of that door-way.” 

Mr. Granger omitted to state that it was a blow 
between the eyes from his clenched fist which had 
felled George Fairfax—a blow sent straight out 
from the powerful shoulder. 

“*There was no seizure—no fit of any kind, I 
hope ?” 





**No.” 

The patient had recovered himself considerably 
by this time, and twitched his wrist rather impa- 
tiently from the little doctor’s timid gras; 


‘*T am well enough how,” he said, ag thick 
voice. ‘*There was M0 occasion to send for a 
medical man, I ed at the door-way yon- 
er and’ knocked my head in falling — that's 

The Frenchman: was manipulating Mr. Fair- 
fax’s cranium with cautious fingers. 

‘There is a considerable swelling at the back 
of the skull,” he said. ‘‘ But there appears to 


have been another blow on the forehead. There 
is a puffiness, and a slight abrasion of the skin.” 

Mr. Fairfax extricated his head from this in- 
vestigation by standing up suddenly, out of reach 
of the small doctor. He staggered a little as he 
rose to his feet, but recovered himself after a mo- 
ment or so, and stood firmly enough, with his 
hand resting on the back of the chair. 

**If you will be good enough to accept this by 
way of fee,” he said, slipping a napoleon into the 
ere hand, “‘I need give you no farther trou- 

e.” 

The old man looked rather suspiciously from 
Mr. Fairfax to Mr. Granger, and then back again. 
There was something queer in the business evi- 
dently, but a napoleon was a napoleon, and his 
fees were neither large nor numerous. He cough- 
ed feebly behind his hand, hesitated a little, and 
then with a sliding bow slipped from the room. 

The porter lingered, determined to see the end 
of the romance, at any rate. 

It was not long. 

‘*Are you ready to come away?” Daniel 
Granger asked his wife, in a cold, stern voice. 
And then, turning to George Fairfax, he said, 
‘¢You know where to find me, Sir, when you wish 
to settle the score between us.” : 

**T shalt call upon you to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Granger.” 

Clarissa looked at George Fairfax piteously for 
a@ moment, wondering if he had been much hurt 
— if there were any danger to be feared from the 
effects of that crushing fall. Never for an instant 
of her life had she meant to be false to her hus- 
band; but she loved this man; and her secret 
being discovered now, she deemed that the bond 
between her and Daniel Granger was broken. 
She looked at George Fairfax with that_ brief, 
yearning look, just long enough to see that he was 
deadly pale, and then left the room with her hus- 
band, obeying him mechanically. They went 
down the darksome staircase, which had grown 
so familiar to Clarissa, out into the empty street. 
There was a hackney carriage waiting near the 
archway—the carriage that had brought Mr. 
Granger. — He put his wife into it without a word, 
and took his seat opposite to her; and so they 
drove home, in profound silence. 

Clarissa went straight to her room—the dress- 
ing-room in which Daniel Granger had talked to 
her the night before he went to England. How 
well she remembered his words, and her own in- 
clination to tell him every thing! If she had 
only obeyed that impulse—if she had only con- 
fessed the truth—the shame and ignominy of to- 
night would have been avoided. There would 
have been no chance of that fatal meeting with 
George Fairfax; her husband would have shel- 
tered her from danger and temptation—would 
have saved her from herself. 

Vain regrets. The horror ef that scene was 
still present with her—must remain so present 
with her till the end of her life, she thought. 
Those two men grappling each other, and then 
the fall—the tall figure crashing down with the 
force of a descending giant, as it had seemed to 
that terror-stricken spectator. For a long time 
she sat thinking of that awful moment—thinking 
of it with a concentration which left no capacity 
for any other thought in her mind. Her maid 
had come to her, and removed her out-of-door 
garments, and stirred the fire, and had set out a 
dainty little tea-tray on a table close at hand, 
hovering about her mistress with a sympathetic 
air, conscious that there was something amiss. 
But Clarissa had been hardly aware of the girl’s 
presence. She was living over again the agony 
of that moment in which she thought George 
Fairfax was dead. 

This could not last forever. ‘She awoke by- 
and-by to the thought of her child, with her hus- 
band’s bitter words ringing in her ears: 

“Do yeu think there is any thing in common 
between my son and you, after to-night ?” 

‘* Perhaps they will shut me out of my nursery,” 
she thought. 

The rooms sacred to Lovel Granger were on 
the same floor as her own—she had stipulated 
that it should be so. She went out into the cor- 
ridor from which all the rooms opened. All was 
silent. ‘The boy had gone to bed, of course, by 
this time: very seldom had she been absent at 
the hour of his retirement. It had been her habit 
to spend a stolen half-hour in the nursery just be- 
fore dressing for dinner, or to have her boy brought 
to her dressing-room—one of the happiest half- 
hours in her day. No one barred her entrance 
to the nursery. Mrs. Brobson was sitting by the 
fire, making believe to be busy at needle-work, 
with the under-nurse in attendance—a buxom 
damsel, whose elbows rested on the table as she 
conversed with her superior. Both looked up in 
some slight confusion at Clarissa’s entrance, 
They had been talking about her, she thought, 
but with a supreme indifference. No petty house- 
hold slander could trouble her in her great sor- 
row. Shewenton toward the inner room, where 
her darling slept, the head-nurse following obse- 
quiously with a candle. In the night-nursery 
there was only the subdued light of a shaded 
lamp. 

«Thank you, Mrs. Brobson, but I don’t want 
any more light,” Clarissa said, quietly. ‘‘I am 
going to sit with baby for a little while. ‘Take 
the candle away, please; it may wake him.” 

It was the first time she had spoken since she 





had left the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. Her own 
voice sounded strange to her; and yet its tone 
could scarcely have betrayed less agitation. 

“The second dinner-bell has rung, ma’am,” 
Mrs. Brobson said, with a timorously suggestive 
air; ‘‘I don’t know whether you are aware.” 

“Yes, I know, but I am not going down to 
dinner; I have a wretched headache, You can 
tell Target to say so, if they send for me.” 

“*Yes, ma’am ; but you'll have something sent 
up, won’t you ?” 

“*Not yet; by-and-by, perhaps, I'll take a cup 
of tea in my dressing-room. Go and tell Target, 
please, Mrs. Brobson ; Mr. Granger may be wait- 
ing dinner.” 

She was so anxious to get rid of the woman, 
to be alone with her baby. She sat down by the 
cot. Oh, inestimable treasure! had she held him 
so lightly as to give any other a place in her heart ? 
To harbor any guilty thought was to have sinned 
against this white-souled innocent. If those clear 
eyes, which looked up from her breast sometimes 
with such angelic tenderness, could have read the 
secrets of her sinful heart, how could she have 
dared to meet their steadfast gaze? To-night 
that sleeping “tg seemed something more to her 
than her child: he was her judge. 

‘*Oh, my love, my love, I am not good enough 
to have you for my son!” she murmured, sobbing, 
as she knelt by his side, resting her tired head 
upon his pillow, thinking idly how sweet it would 
be to die thus, and make an end of all this evil. 

She staid with her child for more than an hour 
undisturbed, wondering whether there would be 
any attempt to take him away from her—whether 
there was any serious meaning in those pitiless 
words of Daniel Granger’s. Could he think for 
a moment that she would surrender him? Could 
he suppose that she would lose this very life of 
her life, and live? 

At a little after nine o’clock she heard the 
door of the outer nursery open, and a masculine 
step in the room—her husband’s. ‘The door be- 
tween the two nurseries was half open. She 
could hear every word that was spoken; she 
could see Daniel Granger's figure, straight and 
tall and ponderous, as he stood by the table talk- 
ing to Mrs. Brobson. 

“*T am going back to Arden the day after to- 
morrow, Brobson,” he said; ‘‘you will have ev- 
ery thing ready, if you please.” 

“*Oh, certainly, Sir; we can be ready. And 
I’m sure I shall rejoice to see our own house 
again, after all the ill-conveniences of this place.” 
And Mrs. Brobson looked round the handsome- 
ly furnished apartment as if it had been a hovel. 
‘* Frenchified ways don’t suit me,” she remarked. 
‘* Tf, when they was furnishing their houses, they 
laid out more money upon water-jugs and wash- 
hand basins, and less upon clocks and candelabras, 
it would do them more credit; and if there was 
a chair to be had not covered with red velvet, it 
would be a comfort. Luxury is luxury, but you 
may overdo it.” 

This complaint, murmured in a confidential 
tone, passed unnoticed by Daniel Granger. 

“‘Thursday morning, then, Mrs..Brobson, re- 
member ; the train leaves at seven. You'll have 
to be very early.” 

“*Tt can’t be too early for me.” 

**T’m glad to hear that; I'll go in and take a 
look at the child—asleep, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, Sir; fast asleep.” 

He went into the dimly lighted chamber, not 
expecting to see that kneeling figure by the cot. 
He gave a little start at seeing it, and stood 
aloof, as if there had been an infection that way. 
Whatever he might feel or think, he could scarce- 
ly order his wife away from her son’s bedside. 
Her son! Yes, there’was the sting. However 
he might put her away from himself, he could 
not utterly sever that bond. He would do his 
best; but in the days to come his boy might re- 
volt against him, and elect to follow that guilty 
mother, 

He had loved her so fondly, he had trusted her 
so completely; and his anger against her was so 
much the stronger because of this. He could not 
forgive her for having made him so weak a dupe. 
Her own ignominy—and he deemed her the most 
shameful of women—was not so deep as his dis- 


grace, 

He stood aloof, looking at his sleeping boy, 
looking across the kneeling figure as if not seeing 
it, but with a smouldering anger in his eyes that 
betrayed his consciousness of his wife’s presence, 
She raised her haggard eyes to his face. The 
time would come when she would have to tell him 
her story—to make some attempt to justify her- 
self—to plead for his pardon ; but not yet. There 
was time enough for that. She felt that the sev- 
erance between them was utter. He might be- 
lieve, he might forgive her; but he would never 
give her his heart again. She felt that this was 
so, and submitted to the justice of the forfeiture. 
Nor had she loved him well enough to feel this 
loss acutely. Her one absorbing agony was the 
fear of losing her child. 

Daniel Granger stood for a little while watch- 
ing his son’s placid slumber, and then left the 
room without a word. What could he say to his 
wife? His anger was much too great for words; 
but there was something more than anger: there 
was a revulsion of feeling, that made the woman 
he had loved seem hateful to him—hateful in her 
fatal beauty, as a snake is hateful in its lithe 
grace and silvery sheen. She had deceived him 
so completely ; there was something to his mind 
beyond measure dastardly in her stolen meetings 
with George Fairfax; and he set down all her 
visits to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard to that ac- 
count, She had smiled in his face, and had gone 
every other day to meet her lover. : 

Clarissa staid with her child all that night. 
The servants would wonder and speculate, no 
doubt. She knew that; but she could not bring 
herself toleave him. She had all manner of fai:- 
tastic fears about him. They would steal him 
from her in the night, perhaps. That order of 
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Daniel Granger’s about Thursday morning might 
be only a ruse. She laid herself down upon a 
sofa near the cot, and pretended to sleep, until 
the nurse had gone to bed, after endless fussings 
and rustlings and movings to and fro, that were 
torture to Mrs. Granger's nerves; and then list- 
ened and watched all the night through. 

No one came. The wintry morning dawned, 
and found her child still slumbering sweetly, the 
rosy lips ever so slightly parted, golden-tinted 
lashes. lying on the round pink cheeks. She 
smiled at her own folly, as she sat watching him 
in that welcome daylight. What had she expect- 
ed? Daniel Granger was not an ogre. He could 
not take her child from her. 

Her child! The thought that the boy was 
his child very rarely presented itself to her. 
Yet it had been suggested rather forcibly by 
those bitter words of her husband’s : 

“Do you think there is any thing in common 
between my son and you, after to-night ?” 

For Daniel Granger and herself there might be 
parting, an eternal severance; but there could be 
no creature so cruel as to rob her of her child. 

She staid with him during his morning ablu- 
tions; saw him splash and kick in the water with 
the infantine exuberance that mothers love to be- 
hold, fondly deeming that no baby ever so splash- 
ed or so kicked before ; saw him arrayed in his 
pretty blue-braided frock, and dainty lace-bedi- 
zened cambric pinafore. What a wealth of finery 
and prettiness had been lavished upon the little 
mortal, who would have been infinitely happier 
dressed in rags and making mud-pies in a gutter 
than in his splendid raiment and well-furnished 
nursery—an uninteresting nursery, where there 
were no cupboards full of broken wagons and 
headless horses, flat-nosed dolls and armless 
grenadiers, the cast-off playthings of a flock of 
brothers and sisters—a very chaos of rapture for 
the fingers of infancy! Only a few expensive 
toys from a fashionable purveyor—things that 
went by machinery, darting forward a little way 
with convulsive jerks and unearthly choking 
noises, and then tumbling iguominiously on one 
side. 

Clarissa staid with the heir of Arden until the 
clock in the day-nursery struck nine, and then 
went to her dressing-room, looking very pale and 
haggard after her sleepless night. In the corri- 
dor she met her husband. He bent his head 
gravely at sight of her, as he might have saluted 
a stranger whom he encountered in his own 
house. 

‘**T shall be glad to speak to you for a quarter 
of an hour, by-and-by,” he said. ‘‘ What time 
would suit you best ?” 

‘*Whenever you please. I shall be in my 
dressing-room,” she answered, quietly ; and then, 
growing desperate in her desire to know her fate, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ But oh, Daniel, are we really 
to go back to Arden to-morrow ?” 

“We are not,” he said, with a repelling look. 
‘*My children are going back to-morrow. I 
contemplate-other arrangements for you.” 

**You méan to separate my baby and me?” 
she cried, incredulously. 

‘*This is neither the place nor the time for any 
discussion about that. I will come to your 
dressing-room by-and-by.” 

‘“*T will not be parted from my child!” 

‘*'That is a question which I have to settle.” 

**Do not make any mistake, Mr. Granger,” 
Clarissa said, firmly, facing him with a dauntless 
look that surprised him a little—yet what can 
not a woman dare, if she can betray the man who 
has loved and trusted her? ‘‘ You may do what 
you please with me; but I will not submit to 
have my child taken from me.” 

**T do not like talking in passages,” said her 
husband ; ‘if you insist upon discussing this 
matter now, we had better go into your room.” 

They were close to the dressing-room door. 
He opened it, and they went in. The fire was 
burning brightly, and the small round table neat- 
ly laid for breakfast. Clarissa had been in the 
habit of using this apartment as her morning- 
room. ‘There were books and drawing materi- 
als, a table with a drawing-board upon it, and a 
half-finished sketch. 

She sank down into a chair near the fire, too 
weak to stand. Her husband stood opposite to 
her. She noticed idly that he was dressed with 
his usual business-like neatness, and that there 
was no sign of meutal anguish in his aspect. 
He seemed very cold and hard and cruel as he 
stood betore her, strong in his position as an in- 
jured man. 

**T am not going to talk about last night any 
more than I am positively obliged,” he said ; 
“nothing that I or you could say would alter 
the facts of the case, or my estimation of them. 
I have made my plans for the future. Sophia 
and Lovel will go back to Yorkshire to-morrow. 
You will go with me to Spa, where I shall place 
you under your father’s protection. Your future 
life will be free from the burden of my society.” 

**T am quite willing to go back to my father,” 
replied Clarissa, in a voice that trembled a little. 
She had expected him to be very angry, but not 
so hard and cold as this—not able to deal with 
her wrong-doing in such a business-like manner, 
to dismiss her and her sin as coolly as if he had 
a parting with a servant who had offended 

im. 

“*T am ready to go to my father,” she repeated, 
steadying her voice with an effort; ‘‘ but I will 
go nowhere without my child.” 

‘* We will see about that,” said Mr. Granger, 
“and how the law will treat your claims, if you 
care to advance them—which I should suppose 
unlikely, I have no compunction about the 
justice of my decision. You will go nowhere 
without your child, you say? Did you think of 
that last night when your lover was persuading 
you to leave Paris ?” 

_ ‘“What!” cried Clarissa, aghast. ‘‘Do you 
imagine that I had any thought of going with 
him, or that I heard him with my free-will ?” 





**T do not specti:ate upon that point; but to 
my mind the fact of his asking you to run away 
with him argues a foregone conclusion. A man 
rarely comes to that until he has established a 
right to make the request. All I know is, that 
I saw you on your knees by your lover, and that 
you were candid enough to acknowledge your 
affection for him. This knowledge is quite suf- 
ficient to influence my decision as to my son's 
future—it must not be spent with Mr. Fairfax’s 
mistress.” 

Clarissz rose at ‘he word, with a shrill, indig- 
nant cry, Yor 2, 13.7 momenis she stood looking 
at her accuser, ragvificent in her anger and sur- 

rise, 
Pe You cure tc call ine that!” she exclaimed. 

**T dare to cull yo. what I believe you to be. 
What! © ‘ind you ia an obscure house, with 
locked doors; you g’. :o meet your lover alone; 
and I ar: to think ncthing!” 

**Never aionc tutil inst night, and then not 
with my consent. “ went to see Mr. and Mrs, 
Austin—! did noé -:aow they had left Paris.” 

‘* But their departure was very convenient, was 
it not? i enabled your lover to plead his cause, 
to make arrangements ior your flight. You were 
to have three days’ start of me. Pshaw! why 
should we bandy words about the shameful busi- 
ness? You have told me that you love hin— 
that is enough.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, with the anger and defiance 
gone out of her face and manner, ‘‘I have been 
weak and guilty, but not as guilty as you suppose. 
I have done nothing to forfeit my right to my 
son. You shall not part us!” 

“You had better tell your maid you are going 
on a journey to-morrow. She will have to pack 
yout things—your jewels, and all you care to 

Ke 


‘*T shall tell her nothing. Remember what I 
have said—I will not be separated from Lovel!” 

‘In that case, I must give the necessary or- 
ders myself,” said Mr. Granger, coolly ; and, say- 
ing this, he left the room to look for his wife’s 
maid. 

Jane Target, the maid, came in presently. 
She was the young woman chosen for Clarissa’s 
service by Mrs. Oliver—a girl whose childhood 
had been spent at Arden, and to whose childish 
imagination the Lovels of Arden Court had al- 
ways seemed the greatest people in the world. 
The girl poured out her mistress’s tea, and per- 
suaded her to take something. She perceived 
that there was something amiss, some serious 
misunderstanding between Clarissa and her hus- 
band. Had not the business been fully discussed 
in the Areopagus down stairs—all those unac- 
countable visits to the street near the Luxem- 
bourg, and Mr. Fairfax’s order to the coachman ? 

‘*Nor it ain’t the first time I’ve seen him there 
neither,” Jarvis had remarked; ‘‘me and Saun- 
ders have noticed him ever so many times, drop- 
ping in promiscuous like while Mrs. G. was there. 
Fishy, to say the least of it!” . 

Jane Target was very fond of her mistress, and 
would as soon have doubted that the sun was fire 
as suspected any flaw in Clarissa’s integrity. She 
had spoken her mind more than once upon this 
subject in the servants’ hall, and had put the 
bulky Jarvis to shame, 

‘*Do, ma’am, eat something!” she pleaded, 
when she had poured out the tea. ‘‘ You had no 
dinner yesterday, and no tea, unless you had it in 
the nursery. You'll be fit for nothing, if you go 
on like this.” 

Fit for nothing! The phrase roused Clarissa 
from her apathy. ‘Too weak to do battle for her 
right to the custody of her child, she thought ; 
and, influenced by this idea, she struggled through 
a tolerable breakfast, eating delicate petits pains, 
which tasted like ashes, and drinking strong tea 
with a feverish eagerness. 

The tea fortified her nerves; she got up and 
paced her room, thinking what she ought to do. 

Daniel Granger was going to take her child 
from her—that was certain—unless by some des- 
perate means she secured her darling to herself. 
Nothing could be harder or more pitiless than his 
manner that morning. ‘The doors of Arden Court 
were to be shut against her. 

‘* And I sold myself for Arden!” she thought, 
bitterly. She fancied how the record of her life 
would stand by-and-by, like a verse in those 
Chronicles which Sophia was so fond of: ‘‘ And 
Clarissa reigned a year and a half, and did that 
which was evil”—and so on. Very brief had 
been her glory; very deep was her disgrace. 

What was she to do? Carry her child away 
before they could take him from her—secure him 
to herself somehow. If it were to be done at all, 
it must be done quickly; and who had she to 
help her in this hour of desperate need ? 

She looked at Jane Target, who was standing 
by the dressing-table dusting the gold-topped 
scent-bottles and innumerable prettinesses scat- 
tered there—the costly trifles with which women 
who are not really happy strive to create for them- 
selves a factitious kind of happiness. The girl 
was lingering over her work, loath to leave her 
mistress unless actually dismissed. 

Jane Target—Clarissa remembered her a flax- 
en-haired cottage girl, with an honest freckled 
face and a calico bonnet; a girl who was always 
swinging on five-barred gates, or overturning a 
baby brother out of a primitive wooden cart— 
surely this girl was faithful, and would help her 
in her extremity. In all the world, there was no 
other creature to whom she could appeal. 

‘* Jane,” she said at last, stopping before the 
girl and looking at her with earnest, questioning 
eyes, ‘*I think I can trust you.” 

**Indeed you can, ma’am,” answered Jane, 
throwing down her feather dusting-brush to clasp 
her hands impetuously. ‘‘There’s nothing in 
this world I would not do to prove myself true to 

ou.” 

‘*T am in great trouble, Jane.” 

‘*T know that, ma'am,” the girl answered, 
frankly. 





‘*T dare say you know something of the cause. 
My husband is angry about—about an accidental 
meeting which arose between a gentleman and 
me. It was entirely accidental on my part; but 
he does not choose to believe this, and—” The 
thought of Daniel Granger’s accusation flashed 
upon her in this moment in all its horror, and she 
broke down, sobbing hysterically. 

The girl brought her mistress a chair, and was 
on her knees beside her in a moment, comforting 
her and imploring her to be calm. 

‘* The trouble will pass away, ma'am,” said the 
maid, soothingly. ‘* Mr. Granger will come to 
see his mistake. He can’t be angry with you 
long, I’m sure—he loves you so.” 

‘*Yes, yes, he has been very good to me—bet- 
ter than I have ever deserved; but that is all 
over now. He won't believe me—he will hardly 
listen tome. He is going to take away my boy, 
Jane.” 

“Going to take away Master Lovel!” 

. “Yes; my darling is to go back to Arden, 
and I am to go to papa.” 

‘* What!” cried Jane Target, all the woman 
taking fire in her honest heart. ‘‘ Part mother 
and child! He couldn't do that; or if he could, 
he shouldn't, while I had the power to hinder 
him.’ 

‘*How are we to prevent him, Jane — you 
and I?” 

**Let’s take the darling away, ma’am, before 
he can stop us.” 

** You dear good soul!” cried Clarissa. ** It’s 
the very thing I’ve been thinking of. Heaven 
knows how it is to be done; but it must be done 
somehow. And you will come with me, Jane? 
and you will brave all for me, you good, generous 
girl?’ 

** Lor, ma’am, what do you think I’m fright- 
ened of? Not that stuck-up Mrs. Brobson, with 
her grand airs, and as lazy as the voice of the 
sluggard into the bargain. Just you make up 
your mind, mum, where you'd like to go, and 
when you'd like to start, and I shall walk into 
the nursery as bold as brass, and say I want Mas- 
ter Lovel to come and amuse his mar for half an 
hour; and once we've got him safe in this room, 
the rest iseasy. Part mother and child, indeed! 
T should like to see him do it! I warrant we'll 
soon bring Mr. Granger to his senses.” 

Where to go? yes, there was the rub. What 
a friendless creature Clarissa Granger felt as she 
pondered on this serious question! To her broth- 
er? Yes, he was the only friend she would care 
to trust in this emergency. But how was she to 
find him? Brussels was a large place, and she 
had no clew to his whereabouts there. Could she 
feel even sure that he had really gone to Brus- 
sels ? 

Somewhither she must go, however—that was 
certain. It could matter very little where she 
found a refuge, if only she had her darling with 
her. So the two women consulted together, and 
plotted and planned in Clarissa’s sanctum ; while 
Daniel Granger paced up and down the great 
dreary drawing-room, waiting for that promised 
visit from George Fairfax. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 











THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


AS thirty years ago, when “doing” 
Frankfort under the guidance of a cicerone, 
I recollect being taken to an exceedingly small 
and dirty street in the Juden-Gasse, or what 
might be called the slums of the town, and be- 
ing assured that there dwelt the mother of the 
Rothschild race, and that no one dare to cleanse 
either the house or the adjoining synagogue from 
its primeval filth as long as the old lady lived, so 
walaea was she, like the rest of her tribe, to an- 
cient customs and antiquarian dirt. 

In the middle of the last century that identi- 
cal house bore the sign of a broad shield, with 
the inscription Zum Rothen Schild, ‘‘' The Red 
Buckler,” where dwelt a poor Jew named Moses 
Amschel, whose son Meyer, the founder of the 
family wealth, was born there in 1743. The fa- 
ther had gradually, as is so frequently done in 
Scotland, assumed the name from the sign-post 
which his house bore. Thus Moses Amschel 
von Rothen Schild, or ‘‘ Moses of the Red 
Shield,” like mine host of the Red Lion so com- 
mon in English provincial towns, became Moses 
Roth’s schild, and hence by a very natural tran- 
sition this was changed into the wide-world name 
of RorHscHILD. : 

Meyer began life as an errand-boy to his very 
poor father, who wished to make his son a rabbi, 
as the ambitious cotter of Ireland hopes to see 
one of his kin a Maynooth priest. It was, how- 
ever, ordered otherwise; and Meyer's first step 
in life was passing from the situation of errand- 
boy in his paternal home to that of a small clerk 
in the house of Openheim, the banker of Han- 
over. And the cause of his great rise may be 
traced as follows: 

In the year 1801 the Hanoverian General Von 
Estortf, a personal friend of William IX., Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, was consulted by the lat- 
ter respecting a suitable person for the situation 
of banker to the court. Von Estorff had ob- 
served Meyer Rothschild as the cleverest clerk 
of Openheim’s house, and proposed to introduce 
him to the landgrave as one of the best financiers 
he had ever met. On being summoned to the 
palace one afternoon, Rothschild found William 
and Von Estorff engaged at chess, the latter evi- 
dently getting the best of it. The Jew stood for 
a long time waiting patiently behind the land- 
grave's chair, without a word having been spoken 
by any one, until at length William, turning 
abruptly to Rothschild, said, ‘‘Do you know 
any thing of this game?” pads 

**A little; and if your highness will give me 
leave to suggest ccrtain moves, I think you would 
win the game.” " 

‘Out with it, then,” replied the landgraye, 





And by following the clerk’s advice William 
won the game, which so pleased him that he at 
once promoted Rothschild to the office of court 
banker. 

Five years later, when William had to fly from 
the tyranny of Bonaparte, which then overshad- 
owed Germany (in striking contrast to the mar- 
vels of Sedan and Metz in the year 1870), he in- 
trusted his wealth, which was very great, to the 
care of the diligent banker; and the landgrave’s 
confidence in him was such that he would take no 
note or acknowledgment from Rothschild of the 
large sums intrusted to his care. The banker, with 
commendable foresight, concealed several mill- 
ions in hogshead casks of wine which were stand- 
ing in his cellar, and thus preserved the money 
from the rapacious hands of the French soldiery 
—who, like their successors, the Prussians, when 
invading France, were noted for their inability to 
distinguish between the meum and the tuum— 
when Bonaparte took possession of Frankfort. 

Rothschild’s first great financial success was at 
the commencement of the Spanish contest in 1808, 
when his bank was the only firm which could effi- 
ciently assist the English government in finding 
means for carrying on the war. With William’s 
sanction, Rothschild’s wine-casks were made to 
disgorge their gold, and thus food for firing the 
cannon, to carry on the well-known metaphor of 
men being ‘‘ food for powder,” was found. 

Meyer Rothschild died in 1812, leaving by will 
the sum of £100,000 sterling to found a refuge 
for poor Jews of Frankfort; and five sons—viz., 
Amschel of Frankfort, Solomon of Vienna, Na- 
than of London, Charles of Naples, and James 
of Paris—as the respective heads of great finan- 
cial firms in those cities, to carry on the work 
which their father had so successfully begun. 

It is related that when Charles Rothschild, of 
Naples, speaking of his own children to his elder 
brother, called them ‘‘the young barons,” Am- 
schelretorted, sharply, ‘‘ Pshaw! make them men 
of business. ‘The title of baron won't gain them 
a kreutzer.” 

It was by carrying out this principle to the full- 
est extent that the Rothschild family may trace 
the origin of their colossal fortune. 

An anecdote is recorded of Nathan Rothschild 
which will show the perils attached to the posses- 
sion of such enormous wealth. On the occasion 
of his giving a grand banquet to a number of dis- 
tinguished men, one of his guests, observing the 
lavish display of wealth with which his table was 
groaning, made use of a very natural expression 
when exclaiming, ‘‘ What a happy man, baron, 
you must be!” ‘* Happy man, did you say?” re- 
plied Rothschild. ‘* How is it possible for any 
one to be happy on receiving such a missive as 
this just before sitting down to dinner?” And 
taking from his pocket a letter, he showed his as- 
tonished guest its contents, which contained the 
modest request of a loan of £500, with the addi- 
tion, ‘* If you don’t send it at once I'll blow your 
brains out!” 

Money-making was the one pursuit and sole 
enjoyment of Nathan’s life. When Louis Spohr, 
the great German musician, called on him in the 
summer of 1820 with a letter of introduction from 
his brother Amschel, of Frankfort, hesaid to him, 
‘*T understand nothing of music. This”—pat- 
ting his pocket, and rattling-the loose coins there- 
in—‘‘ this is my music, which we understand on 
Change.” It was in the scramblings and fight- 
ings, the plots and tricks of money-making, not 
at allin the spending, and not much in the hoard- 
ing of it, that his soul delighted. ‘‘ I hope,” said 
a dinner companion on one occasion—‘‘ I hope 
that your children are not too fond of money and 
business, to the exclusion of more important 
things. I am sure you would not wish that.” 
“*T am sure I woudd wish that,” replied Nathan ; 
“TI wish them to give up mind and body, heart 
and soul, to business. ‘This is the way to be hap- 
py. It requires a deal of caution to make a great 
fortune, and when you have got it, it requires ten 
times as much wit to keepit.” Hence when two 
eminent clergymen, who took a warm interest in 
the Jews, called upon him with a view to induce 
him to aid in their restoration to Palestine, as his 
great wealth, it was thought, migh# influence the 
Sultan, Nathan declined, upon the all-potent plea 
that ‘* London was his Palestine, and that he 
could not further such an object in any way.” 

At another time two strangers were admitted 
into the private room of the famous counting- 
house in St. Swithin’s Lane. They were tall for- 
eigners, with beards and mustaches, such as 
were unknown in the City before the beard mania 
set in so powerfully as it has done of late; and 
Nathan was frightened at their appearance. He 
put his own interpretation upon the excited move- 
ments with which they fumbled about in their 
pockets; and before the expected pistols could 
be produced, he had thrown a great ledger in the 
direction of their heads, and brought in a bevy 
of clerks by his loud cries of ‘‘ Murder!” The 
strangers were pinioned, and then, after long 
questionings and explanations, it appeared that 
they were wealthy bankers from the Continent, 
who, nervous in the presence of a banker so much 
more wealthy than themselves, had found some 
difficulty in producing the letters of introduction 
with which they were armed! 

The same intense spirit of money-making ap- 
pears to have been equally the mania of all the 
Rothschilds. Of James, the youngest son of 
Meyer, and head of the Paris house, who once 
entertained Napoleon III. in such an imperial 
manner at his Chateau Ferriére, and who died in 

1868, leaving, according to public rumor, the co- 
lossal fortune of £44,800,000, it is related, as a 
proof of the strength of the ruling passion within 
him, that, foreseeing his death would cause a 
great fall in the shares of the Lombard Com- 
pany, of which he was the president and chief 
support, he speculated largely for the fall just be- 
fore he died; by which means the immense prof- 
— therefrom went to the benefit of his 
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WINTER FASHIONS. 
See illustration on double-page. 


NE of the best male judges of womanly at- 
tire, the celeb ‘Count d’Orsay, was 
heard to remark that ‘‘an English girl dressed 
by. Frenchwoman was first cousin to a divin- 
ity ;” and no doubt the men of our day will in- 
dorse his opinion when they look at the group 
of charming English-speaking women arrayed 
according to the dictum of French dress-makers, 
and thus realizing as near as may be D’Orsay’s 
idea of the celestials. 

The simple demi-toilette to the extreme left 
will please the most puritanical taste. It is 
made in pink taffetas and white muslin. Figs. 
2 and 3 require a more minute description ; the 
6ne is a ball dress; the skirt of faille, bouton 
d'or, richly trimmed en tabdier with pleatings of 
white crape, divided by crosswise bands of black 
velvet and bows of the same, with bouquets of 
tea-roses and foliage. Long train of black satin, 
trimmed with deep black French lace and bands 
of vélvet. Low bodice of black satin, with stom- 
acher of bouton d'or. Bouquet, and velvet bow 
at the back of the waist. Coiffure of white feath- 
ers and roses. ‘The third is also an evening 
toilette, Petticoat of white poult de scie, with 
alternate puffings of tulle and. Brussels lace, and 
very open pleatings of white silk, lined with 
maize-colored satin; between each fold is a bou- 
quet of yellow roses and fancy grass. Train of 
duchesse violet satin, with deep Brussels lace 
flounce at the edge, trimmed like the petticoat ; 
the violet pleatings are lined with maize satin. 
Low bodice with deep points in the front, and 
bouquet at the back of the waist. 

Fig. 5 is a costume suitable for a dinner or aft- 
ernoon tea, On a petticoat of bright mauve poult 
de soie is a deep flounce, over which falls a nar- 
rower one of Irish point lace, surmounted by 
three crosswise tucks of silk edged with waved 
fringe. Bodice en caur. Round basque, trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. 

Of the two out-door costumes, the first is of 
cachemire. The under-skirt, of steel-color, has 
four alternate flounces of dark blue and steel, di- 
vided by bands of black velvet. Tunic of steel- 
color, with blue revers, long at the back and loop- 
ed up with bows, Seal-skin jacket. Black velvet 
and blue faille bonnet, with a jet coronet and two 
small blue feathers. Her companion wears an 
under-skirt of violet faille,on which is placed a 
Russian pleated flounce of. black velvet; above 
this a flounce of violet faille headed by a very 
rich black and violet fringe and large tassels, ar- 
ranged under a black velvet puffing. Black vel- 
vet polonaise, trimmed with violet bands, fringe 
and tassels to match the skirt. Jacket of black 
velvet, trimmed with sable. Velvet hat, with sable 
band and tail; at the back a knot of velvet, wide 
end and fringe. The figure to the extreme right 
has a Havana brown faille costume. On the 
skirt two deep flounces headed and edged with 
frayed quillings; tunic to correspond. Long 
cloth jacket, semi-tight, three shades lighter, 
bordered with ‘dark brown velvet and knotted 
fringe. Brown velvet pelerine, with large bows 
and long ends of brown faille. Brown velvet 
bonnet, with salmon-colored faille and feathers. 

Fig. 7’s costume consists of rifle green satine 
cloth faced with velvet; black chip hat trimmed 
with black velvet piped with green; aigrette and 
long ostrich feather. 

Of the background figures little is seen but 
their heads. ‘The caps are worthy of attention 
as being much larger than hitherto worn, and 
exceedingly becoming to the wearers. One for 
a married lady is composed of Honiton lace, 
with claret-colored velvet, and a white frosted 
water-lily on the left side. Another, for a 
younger matron, is of point d’Alengon and ceru- 
lean blue satin. The third, a pert little Dolly 
Varden, is made of clear muslin, with Valenci- 
ennes lace and gas green velvet. 

It is satisfactory to perceive that the chignons 
are decidedly moderating, and in some instances 
the shape of the head is plainly visible. 





THE OUPHE OF THE WOOD. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


** A N Ouphe!” perhaps you exclaim; “and, 
pray, what might that be?” 

An Ouphe, fair questioner, though you ma 
never have heard of him, was a creature we 
known (by hearsay, at least) to your great-great- 
grandmother. It was currently reported that 
— forest had one within its precincts, who 
ruled over the woodmen, and exacted tribute 
from them in the shape of little blocks of wood 
ready hewn for the fire of his under-ground pal- 
ace—such blocks as are bought at shops in these 
degenerate days, and called “kindling.” 

It was said that he had a silver axe, with 
which he marked those trees that he did not ob- 
ject to have cut down; moreover, he was sup- 
posed to possess great riches, and to appear but 
seldom above ground, and when he did, to look 
like an old man in all respects but one, which 
was that he always carried some green ash keys 
about with him, which he could not conceal, and 
by which he might be known. 

Do I hear you say that you don’t believe he 
ever existed? It matters not at all to my story 
whether you do or not. He certainly does not 
exist now. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have much to answer for, if it was they 
who put an end to his reign; but I do not think 
they did. It is more likely that the spelling- 
book used in woodland districts disagreed with 
his constitution. 

After this short preface, please to listen while 
I tell you that once in a little black-timbered 
cottage at the skirts of a wood a young woman 
sat before the fire rocking her baby, and, as she 
did so, building a castle in the air. ‘* What a 





good thing it would be,” she thought to herself, 
**if we were rich!” 

It had been a bright day, but the evening was 
chilly ; and as she watched the glowing logs that 
were blazing on her hearth, she wished that all 
the lighted part of them would turn to gold. 

She was very much in the habit—this little 
wife—of building castles in the air, particularly 
when she had nothing else to do, or her husband 
was late in coming home to his supper. Just as 
she was thinking how late he was, there was a 
tap at the door, and an old man walked in, who 


> 

‘* Mistress, will you give a poor man a warm 
at your fire?” 

*¢ And welcome,” said the young woman, set- 
ting him a chair. 

So he sat down as close to the fire as he could, 
and spread out his hands to the flames. 

He had a little knapsack on his back, and the 
young woman did not doubt that he was an old 
soldier. 

** Maybe you are used to the hot countries?” 
she said. 

*¢ All countries are much the same to me,” re- 
plied the stranger. ‘‘I see nothing to find fault 
with in this one. You have fine hawthorn. 
trees hereabouts ; just now they are as white as 
snow; and then you have a noble wood behind 

Ou. ” - 


‘* Ah, you may well say that,”’ said the young 
woman. ‘‘It is a noble wood to us; it gets us 
bread. My husband works in it.” 

** And a fine sheet of water there is in it,” 
continued the old man. ‘‘ As I sat by it to-day 
it was pretty to see those cranes, with red legs, 
stepping from leaf to leaf of the water-lilies so 
lightly.” 


y. 

As he spoke, he looked rather wistfully at a 
little saucepan which stood upon the hearth. 

‘¢ Why, I shouldn’t wonder if you are hungry,” 
said the young woman, laying her baby in the 
cradle, and spreading a cloth on the round table. 
*¢ My husband will be home soon, and if you like 
to stay and sup with him and me, you will be 
kindly welcome.” 

The old man’s eyes sparkled when she said 
this, and he looked so very old, and seemed so 
weak, that she pitied him. He turned a little 
aside from the fire, and watched her while she 
set a brown loaf on the table, and fried a few 
slices of bacon; but all was ready, and the 
kettie had been boiling some time, before there 
were any signs of the husband’s return. 

**T never knew Will to be so late before,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘ Perhaps he is carrying his 
logs to the saw-pits.” 

** Will!” exclaimed the wife. ‘‘ What, you 
know my husband then? I thought you were 
a stranger in these parts.” 

‘“*Oh, I have been past this place several 
times,” said the old man, looking rather con- 
fused; ‘‘and so, of course, I have heard of 
your husband. Nobody’s stroke in the wood 
is so regular and strong as his,” 

** And I can tell you he is the handiest man 
at home,” began the wife. 

** Ah, ah,” said the old man, smiling at her 
eagerness; ‘‘and here he comes, if I am not 
mistaken.” 

At that moment the woodman entered. 

‘¢ Will,” said his wife, as she took his bill- 
hook from him, and hung up his hat, ‘‘ here's 
an old soldier come to sup with us, my dear.” 
And as she spoke she gave her husband a gentle 
push toward the old man, and made a sign that 
he should speak to him. 

‘* Kindly welcome, master,” said the wood- 
man. ‘* Wife, I'm hungry; let’s to supper.” 

The wife turned some potatoes out of the 
little saucepan, set a jug of beer on the table, 
and they all began to sup. The best of every 
thing was offered by the wife to the stranger. 
The husband, after looking earnestly at him for 
a few minutes, kept silence. 

** And where might you be going to lodge to- 
night, good man, if I’m not too bold?” asked 
she. 


_ The old man heaved a deep sigh, and said he 
supposed he must lie out in the forest. 

** Well, that would be a great pity,” remarked 
his kind hostess. ‘‘ No wonder your bones ache 
if you have no better shelter.” As she said 
this, she looked appealingly at her husband. 

** My wife, I’m thinking, would like to offer 
you a bed,” said the woodman; “‘at least, if 
you don’t mind sleeping in this clean kitchen, I 
think we could toss you up something of that 
sort that you need not disdain.” 

**Disdain, indeed!” said the wife. ‘‘ Why, 
Will, when there’s not a tighter cottage than 
ours in all the wood, and with a curtain, as we 
have, and a brick floor, and every thing so good 
about us—” 

The husband laughed; the old man looked on 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘¢ I’m sure I shall be humbly grateful,” said he. 

Accordingly, when supper was over, they made 
him a bed on the floor, and spread clean sheets 
upon it of the young wife’s own spinning, and 
heaped several fresh logs on the fire. ‘Then 
they wished the stranger good-night, and crept 
up the ladder to their own snug little chamber. 

‘* Disdain, indeed!” laughed the wife, as soon 
as they had shut the door. ‘*Why, Will, how 
could you say it? I should like to see him dis- 
dain me and mine. It isn’t often, I'll engage 
to say, that he sleeps in such a well-furnished 
kitchen.” 

The husband said nothing, but secretly laugh- 
ed to himself. 

‘* What are you laughing at, Will?” said his 
wife, as she put out the candle. 

‘*Why, you soft little thing,” answered the 
woodman, ‘‘didn’t you see that bunch of green 
ash keys in his cap; and don’t you know that 
nobody would dare to wear them but the Ouphe 
of the Wood? I saw him cutting those very 
keys for himself as I passed to the saw-mill 





this morning, and I knew him again directly, 
though he has disguised himself as an old man.” 

‘* Bless us!” exclaimed the little wife, “is 
the Wood Ouphe in our cottage? How fright- 
ened Iam! I wish I hadn’t put the candle 
out.” 

The husband laughed more and more. 

“* Will,” said his wife, in a solemn voice, ‘‘I 
wonder how you dare laugh, and that powerful 
creature under the very bed where you lie!” 

‘* And she to be so pitiful over him,” said the 
woodman, laughing till the floor shook under 
him, ‘‘and to talk and boast of our house, and 
insist on helping him to more potatoes, when he 
has a palace of his own, and_heaps of riches! 
Oh dear! oh dear!” 

‘Don’t laugh, Will,” said the wife, ‘‘and I'l 
make you the most beautiful firmity you ever 
tasted to-morrow. Don’t let him hear you 
laughing.” 

‘*Why, he comes for no harm,” said the 
woodman. ‘‘I’ve never cut down any trees 
that he had not marked, and I’ve always laid 
his toll of the wood, neatly cut up, beside his 
foot-path, so I am not afraid. Besides, don’t 
you know that he always pays where he lodges, 
and very handsomely, too?” 

he?” said the wife. ‘* Well, 
but he is an awful creature to have so near one. 
I would much rather he had really been an old 
soldier. I hope he is not looking after my 


' baby: he shall not have him, let him offer ever 


so much.” 

The more the wife talked, the more the hus- 
band laughed at her fears, till at length he fell 
asleep, while she lay awake, thinking and think- 
ing, till by degrees she forgot her fears, and be- 
gan to wonder what they might expect by way 
of reward. Hours appeared to pass away during 
these thoughts. At length, to her great sur- 
prise, while it was still quite dark, her husband 
called to her from below : 

**Come down, Kitty; only come down and 
see what the Ouphe has left us.” 

As quickly as possible Kitty started up and 
dresséd herself, and ran down the ladder, and 
then she saw her husband kneeling on the floor 
over the knapsack, which the Ouphe had left 
behind him. Kitty rushed to the spot, and saw 
the knapsack bursting open with gold coins, 
which were rolling out over the- brick floor, 
Here was good fortune! She began to pick 
them up, and count them into her apron. The 
more she gathered, the faster they rolled, till 
she left off counting, out of breath with joy and 


surprise, 

‘* What shall we do with all this money?” 
said the delighted woodman. 

They consulted for some time. At last they 
decided to bury it in the garden, all but twenty 
pieces, which they would spend directly. Ac- 
contin they dug a hole, and carefully hid the 
rest of the money, and then the woodman went 
to the town, and soon returned laden with the 
things they had agreed upon as desirable pos- 
sessions; namely, a leg of mutton, two bottles 
of wine, a necklace for Kitty, some tea and 
sugar, a grand velvet waistcoat, a silver watch, 
a large clock, a red silk cloak, and a hat and 
feather for the baby, a quilted petticoat, a great 
many muffins and crumpets, a rattle, and two 
new pairs of shoes. 

How enchanted they both were! Kitty cook- 
ed the nice things, and they dressed themselves 
in the finery, and sat down to a very good din- 
ner. But alas! the woodman drank so much 
of the wine that he soon got quite tipsy, and 
began to dance and sing. Kitty was very much 
shocked; but when he proposed to dig up some 
more of the gold, and go to market for some 
more wine and some more blue velvet waist- 
coats, she remonstrated very strongly. Such 
was the change that had come over this loving 
couple, that they presently began to quarrel, 
and from words the woodman soon got to blows, 
and, after beating his little wife, lay down on 
the floor and fell fast asleep, while she sat cry- 
ing in a corner. 

The next day they both felt very miserable, 
and the woodman had such a terrible headache 
that he could neither eat nor work; but the day 
after, being pretty well again, he dug up some 
more gold, and went to the town, where he 
bought such quantities of fine clothes and furni- 
ture, and so many good things to eat, that in the 
end he was obliged to buy a wagon to bring them 
home in; and great was the delight of his wife 
when she saw him coming home on the top of it, 
driving the four gray horses himself. 

They soon began to unpack the goods and lay 
them out on the grass, for the cottage was fur too 
small to hold them. 

‘*There are some red silk curtains, with gold 
rods,” said the woodman. 

‘*And grand, indeed, they are!” exclaimed 
his wife, spreading them over the onion bed. 

‘* And here’s a great looking-glass,” continued 
the woodman, setting one up against the outside 
of the cottage, for it would not go in atthe door. 

So they went on handing down he things, 
and it took nearly the whole afternoon to empty 
the wagon. No wonder, when it contained, 
among other things, a coral and bells for the 
baby, and five very large tea-trays adorned with 
handsome pictures of impossible scenery, two 
large sofas covered with green damask, three 
bonnets trimmed with feathers and flowers, two 
glass tumblers for them to drink out of—for 
Kitty had decided that mugs were very vulgar 
things—six books bound in handsome red mo- 
rocco, a mahogany table, a large tin saucepan, a 
spit, and silver waiter, a blue coat with gilt but- 
tons, a yellow waistcoat, some pictures, a dozen 
bottles of wine, a quarter of lamb, cakes, tarts, 
pies, ale, porter, gin, silk stockings, blue and red 
and white shoes, lace, ham, mirrors, three clocks, 
a four-post bedstead, and a bag of sugar-candy. 

These articles filled the cottage and garden ; 
the wagon stood outside the paling. Though 





the little kitchen was very much encumbered 
with furniture, they contrived to make a fire in 
it; and having eaten a sumptuous dinner, they 
drank one another's health, using the new tum- 
blers to their great satisfaction. 

‘* All these things remind me that we must 
have another house built,” said Kitty. 

“*You may do just as you please about that, 
my dear,” replied her husband, with a bottle of 
wine in his hand. 

‘* My dear,” said Kitty, ‘‘ how vulgar you are! 
Why don’t you drink out of one of our new tum- 
blers, like a gentleman ?” 

The woodman refused, and said it was. much 
more handy to drink it out of the bottle. 

‘* Handy, indeed!” retorted Kitty; ‘‘ yes, and 
by that means none will be left for me.” 

ereupon another quarrel ensued; and the 
woodman, being by this time quite tipsy, beat 
his wife again. ‘The next day they went and 
got numbers of workmen to build them a new 
house in their garden. It was quite astonishing 
even to Kitty, who did not know much about 
building, to see how quick these workmen were. 
In one week the house was ready. But in the 
mean time the woodman, who had very often 
been tipsy, felt so unwell that he could not look 
after them; therefore it is not surprising that 
they stole a great many of his fine things while 
he lay smoking his pipe on the green damask 
sofa which stood on the carrot bed. Those arti- 
cles which the workmen did not steal the rain 
and dust spoiled ; but that they thought did not 
much matter, for still more than half the gold 
was left; so they soon furnished the new house. 
And now Kitty had a servant, and used to sit 
every morning on a couch, dressed in silks and 
jewels, till dinner-time, when the most delicious 
hot beefsteaks and sausage-pudding or roast 
goose were served up, with more sweet pies, frit- 
ters, tarts, and cheese-cakes than they could pos- 
sibly eat. As for the baby, he had three elegant 
cots, in which he was put to sleep by turns; he 
was allowed to tear his picture-books as often as 
he pleased, and to eat so many sugar-plums and 
macaroons that they often made him quite ill. 

The woodman looked very pale and miserable, 
though he often said what a fine thing it was to 
be rich. He never thought of going to his work, 
and used generally to sit in the kitchen till din- 
ner was ready, watching the spit. Kitty wished 
she could see him looking as well and cheerful 
as in old days, though she felt naturally proud 
that her husband should always be dressed like 
a gentleman—namely, in a blue coat, red waist- 
coat, and top-boots. 

He and Kitty could never agree as to what 
should be done with the rest of the money: in 
fact, no one would have known them for the 
same people. They quarreled almost every day, 
and lost nearly all their love for one another. 
Kitty often cried herself to sleep—a thing she 
had never done when they were poor. She 
thought it was very strange that she should be a 
lady and yet not be happy. Every morning 
when the woodman was sober they invented new 
plans for making themselves happy, yet, strange 
to say, none of them succeeded, and matters 
grew worse and worse. At last Kitty thought 
she should be happy if she had a coach; so she 
went to the place where the knapsack was buried 
and began to dig; but the garden was so trod- 
den down that she could not dig deep enough, 
and soon got quite tired of trying. At last she 
called the servant, and told her the secret as to 
where the money was, promising her a gold piece 
if she could dig it up. The servant dug with all 
her strength, and with a great deal of trouble 
they got the knapsack up, and Kitty found that 
not many gold pieces were left. However, she 
resolved to have the coach; so she took them 
and went to the town, where she bought a yellow 
chariot, with a most beautiful coat of arms upon 
it, and two cream-colored horses to draw it. 

In the mean time the maid ran to the magis- 
trates, and told them she had discovered some- 
thing very dreadful, which was, that her mis- 
tress had nothing to do but to dig in the ground, 
and that she could make money come—coined 
money: “which,” said the maid, ‘‘is a very ter- 
rible thing, and it proves that she must be a 
witch.” 

The mayor and the aldermen were very much 
shocked, for witches were commonly believed in 
in those days; and when they heard that Kitty 
had dug up money that very morning, and 
bought a yellow coach with it, they decided that 
the matter must be investigated. 

When Kitty drove up to her own door she 
saw the mayor and aldermen standing in the 
kitchen waiting for her. She demanded what 
they wanted, and they said they were come in 
the king's name to search the house. 

Kitty immediately ran up stairs and took the 
baby out of his cradle, lest any of them should 
steal him, which, of course, seemed a very proba- 
ble thing for them to do. Then she went to look 
for her husband, who, shocking to relate, was 
quite tipsy, quarreling and arguing with the may- 
or, and actually she saw him box an alderman'’s 


ears, . 

“The thing is proved,” said the indignant 
mayor; ‘this woman is certainly a witch.” 

Kitty was very much bewildered at this ; but 
how much more when she saw her husband seize 
the mayor—yes, the very mayor himself—and 
shake him so hard that he actually shook his 
head off, and it rolled under the dresser! ea 
I had not seen this with my own eyes,” said Kit- 
ty, ‘I could not have believed it; even now it 
does not seem at all real.” 

All the aldermen wrung their hands. 

‘*Murder! murder!” cried the maid. 

‘‘'Yes,” said the alderman, ‘‘this woman and 
her husband must immediately be put to death, 
and the baby must be taken from them and made 
a slave.” 

In vain Kitty fell on her knees; the proofs of 
their guilt were so plain that there was no hope 
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of mercy ; and they were just going to be led 
out to execution when—why, then she opened 
her eyes, and saw that she was lying in bed in 
her own little chamber where she had lived and 
been so happy; her baby, beside her in his wick- 
er cradle, was crowing and sucking his fingers. 

‘¢So, then, I have never been rich, after all,” 
said Kitty; ‘‘and it was all only a dream! I 
thought it was very strange at the time that a 
man’s head should roll off.” 

And she heaved a deep sigh, and put her hand 
to her face, which was wet with the tears she 
had shed when she thought that she and her hus- 
band were going to be executed. 

‘¢T am very glad, then, my husband is not a 
drunken man; and he does not beat me; but 
he goes to work every day, and I am as happy 
as a queen.” 

Just then she heard her husband’s good-tem- 
pered voice whistling as he went down the ladder. 

‘“* Kitty, Kitty,” said he, ‘‘come, get up, my 
little woman ; it’s later than usual, and our good 
visitor will want his breakfast.” 

“¢Qh, Will, Will, do come here,” answered the 
wife ; and presently her husband came up again, 
dressed in his fustian jacket, and looking quite 
healthy and good-tempered—not at all like the 
pale man in the blue coat who sat watching the 
meat while it roasted. 

“¢Oh, Will, I have had such a frightful dream,” 
said Kitty, and she began to cry. ‘‘ We are not 
going to quarrel and hate one another, are we?” 

‘“Why, what a silly little thing thou art, to 
ery about a dream!” said the woodman, smiling. 
“No, we are not going to quarrel as I know of. 
Come, Kitty, remember the Ouphe.” 

‘“Oh yes, yes, I remember,” said Kitty; and 
she made haste to dress herself and come down. 

‘*Good- morning, mistress; how have you 
slept ?” said the Ouphe, in a gentle voice, to her. 

‘¢‘Not so well as I could have wished, Sir,” 
said Kitty. 

The Ouphe smiled. ‘‘Z slept very well,” he 
said. ‘‘ The supper was good, and kindly given, 
without any thought of reward.” 

‘“‘ And that is the certain truth,” interrupted 
Kitty; ‘I never had the least thought what you 
were till my husband told me.” 


The woodman had gone out to cut some fresh - 


cresses for his guest’s breakfast. 

“‘T am sorry, mistress,” said the Onphe, 
“‘that you slept uneasily—my race are said 
sometimes by their presence to affect the dreams 
of you mortals. Where is my knapsack? Shall 
I leave it behind me in payment of bed and 
board ?” 

‘Oh no, no, I pray you don’t,” said the little 
wife, blushing and stepping back; ‘‘you are 
kindly welcome to all you have had, I’m sure: 
don’t repay us so, Sir.” 

‘¢ What, mistress, and why not?” asked the 
Ouphe, smiling. ‘‘It is as full of gold pieces as 
it can hold, and I shall never miss them.” 

‘*No, Ientreat you, do not,” said Kitty; ‘Sand 
do not offer it to my husband, for maybe he has 
not been warned as I have.” 

Just then the woodman came in, 

“*T have been thanking your wife for my good 
entertainment,” said the Ouphe ; ‘‘and if there is 
any thing in reason that I can give either of 

ou—” 
" ‘Will, we do very well as we are,” said his 
wife, going up to him and looking anxiously in 
his face. 

‘*T don’t deny,” said the woodman, thonght- 
fully, “‘ that there are one or two things I should 
like my wife to have, but somehow I’ye not been 
able to get them for her yet.” 

‘* What are they ?” asked the Ouphe. 

‘“‘One is a spinning-wheel,” answered the 
woodman; ‘she used to spin a good deal when 
she was at home with her mother.” 

‘She shall have a spinning-wheel,” replied 
bes Ouphe ; ‘‘ and is there nothing else, my good 

ost ?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the woodman, frankly, ‘‘ since 
~ are so obliging, we should like a hive of 

ees,” 
‘“‘The bees you shall have also; and now 
good-morning both, and a thousand thanks to 
you, ” . 


So saying, he took his leave, and no pressing 
could make him stay to breakfast. 

“Well,” thought Kitty, when she had had 
a little time for reflection, ‘‘a spinning-wheel 
is just what I wanted; but if people had told 
me this time yesterday morning that I should 
be offered a knapsack full of money, and should 
a it, I could not possibly have believed 
them!” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


WHATEXEE other gifts chance to drop from 
Christmas-trees in 


ane 1 - to the org of psd 
children, none are, for Speman more pleas- 
ing than the, colo ncy boxes ‘beneath 
whose shining lds nestle tem bonbons, 
which it is supposed to be the sp province 
of Santa Claus to bestow on all good boys and 
irls. The number of these fancy boxes sold 
during one holiday season is astonishing. Made 
In every conceivable shape, of every possible col- 
or, and ornamented with pretty and unique pic- 
tures; with ribbons, with gold and silver, and 
even with gems in some cases; designed not 
merely for bonbons, but as receptacles for hand- 
kerchiefs, for collars, for ove, and for nick- 
nacks generally—they attract the gaze and 
please the taste, and commend themselves to all 
buyers of holiday gifts. Chancing to make 
some small purchases in this line of a wholesale 
and retail dealer in Maiden Lane—one of the 
Many down-town manufacturers and importers 
—we learned that his average sales during the 
holiday season amounted to more than a hun- 
dred thousand boxes. While many of these 
were made in his own establishment—twenty 
women being then employed—great quantities 
were of foreign manufacture, ‘It is cheaper,” 
said the dealer, himself a foreigner, ‘‘to import 
them. We can not get them up here so nice, 





and for a few cents,.as they do in France and: 


Germany. They have so little to pay for rent, 
and so little to pay for what they eat there, that 
we here can not do like them. Besides,” con- 
tinued he, taking up a little box, ‘‘ we have not 
here these little pictures ; they come from there. 
But the work-people in Berlin have been de- 
manding more pay, and this year not all the 
boxes have been made which were promised to 
be sent to this country. The manufacturers there 
could not keep their engagements, because the 

eople would not work without more pay.” 

et, glancing through his large room, piled with 
boxes, we could not feel that there would be 
any painful lack of fancy boxes this year, even 
though foreign fingers might have paused to rest 
a while. 





“‘Xylonite” is the term applied to a substance 
which is coming into use as a substitute for 
wood, ivory, tin. It is com of oxide 
of zinc, icieaded up with collodion and cam- 
phor, and then foreed between hot metallic 
plates into the desired form. Caution is recom- 
mended, however, in the use of this substance, 
as it is very inflammable. 





The Russians still reverence the Empress 
Catherine as much as if she were alive; and the 
vernment has recently allotted a sum of 
,000 rubles for the erection of a statue to her 
memory. ' 





‘Bridal trips’? are unknown in Japan. The 
newly wedded pair are not left to themselves, 
but overwhelmed with visits and invitations, al- 
ms accompanied with feasts and prolonged 

ons. 





During the year included in the last report 
of the Postmaster-General 2407 new offices have 
been established, and 854 discontinued, making 
the present number 30,045. The free delivery 
system has been in operation in fifty-two differ- 
ent cities, with these results: number of letter- 
carriers, 1419; mail letters delivered, 112,612,693; 
local letters delivered, 27,045,760; newspapers de- 
livered, 32,610,353; letters collected, 113,287,602. 


Jack Frost often steals his way into the house, 
and makes sad work among the pet plants which 
have been so carefully tended and so greatly 
pets spe . Ifsuch a mishap occurs, an exchange 
says: “Don’t hurry them into a warm room, to 
thaw eet dy the side of a stove, as you would 
a frost-bitten chicken. Let them remain where 
they were frozen; close the window-shutters or 
ye | the curtains, so as to make the room quite 
dark; then sprinkle the plants with cold water 
direct from tern, and wait for the result. 
Do not allow the room to become warmer than 
forty-seven degrees for twenty-four hours. Ifa 
few drops of spirits of camphor are thrown into 
the dish of water before sprinkling, it will be all 
the better. Plants treated in this way, though 
frozen so badly that water will freeze in drops 
on the leaves when sprinkled, yet by keeping 
the room dark and cool for an entire day, be 
will come out unharmed.” 





Among the jewels of Eugénie, which, it is 
said, have been offered for sale in London, was 
a wonderful necklace of black pearls—the only 
one in existence—each pearl neing as large as a 
marrowfat pea. Also an emerald cross, quite 
unique, the emeralds oblong, and set edge 
to edge, with nothing between them. One 
brooch was a butterfly, the body of which was 
a large opal about two inches in length, and the 
wings, set on springs, were of diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds. - 





A most remarkable instance of kleptomania 
was that of a Scottish ‘ye distinguished 
for learning and piety. e was detected in 
wholesale Bible-stealing. It was further discov- 
ered that he had o a wide missionary 
district, and left a Bible or a Testament at every 
cottage where it was needed along the route. 
The most ‘touching fact in the story is that he 
was arrested while on his knees by the bedside 
of a dying old man, with a stolen Bible lying 
open before him on the bed. 

‘“*What made you steal the Bibles, Mr. B——?” 
asked the sheriff, with a pious horror in his face. 

**God made me steal them, good man,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘He was weary of seeing his poor 

le perish of Gospel-hunger, becatise the rich 

ible Society could not afford to feed them with- 

out the bawbees, well knowing that they had no 

bawbees; and so God set me to steal them and 
save them.” 

He could not be uaded that he had done 
wrong. The delusion of the cl in, who 
was a very poor’man, naturally insan- 
ity. Though he was perfectly sarie.on all other 
po a Tearned physician in a neighboring 

wh positively swore that he was the “victim 
of moral mania.” 
turns, soon to be published, 
United States 20,320 
blind and deaf and-dumb; and 
there are $6 persons Who are blind, deaf, and 
dumb. ‘The deat ant dumb die‘earlier than the 
blind, and in ay York there are only 21 over 
seventy yea id. in the United States there 
are 141 blind persons over onehundred years old. 


Russia excels in banquets, The magnificence 





of the entertainments of Russian ates is 
proverbial. Judgi n a the diner 4 la Russe 
we t e 


? 
expec good taste which sug- 

gested that mode of arranging the table and vi- 
ands will extend to the quality and composition 
of the dishes. The Russians (that is, the edu- 
cated classes who give and eat dinners) have a 
great appreciation of good living. They are 
great amateurs of dining. Nature has given 
them some exceptionally fine raw material, and 
they have known how to avail themselves of 
it. Their repertory of dishes is extensive. If 
ou enter a “ traktir,” or restaurant, you will 
have presented to you a carte of dishes (in an 
unknown tongue) containing, instead of half a 
dozen joints and as many entrees and sweets, a 
list of two or three hundred different plats. 
Among so many there must be some not _ 
known to us, and worthy of our adoption. The 
Russians, like the Germans and other Northern 
nations, are fond of a subacid flavor in their 
food; many of their soups are thus flavored ; 
and where they are not, a very common Meer 2 is 
for a dish of clotted sour cream to be placed on 
the table, from which the consumer may take 





what is necessary to give his plat the degree of 
acidity which suits his palate. A very little of 
this sour cream goes a great way, however, a 
spoonful or two being sufficient to convert a 
very excellent dish of brown soup into what, 
according to our lights, would be considered a 
sour and unpalatable mess. 





English journals mourn over the great fire at 
Warwick Castle as a national disaster—a destruc- 
tion of a page in English history which neither 
time nor skill can replace. The fire is said to 
have broken out in the private apartments of 
the countess. These, though of no great size, 
werea treasure-house of art. The drawing-room 
was paneled with the finest French carving, of 
the time of Louis XVI., and was hung with 
choice works of modern art, collected by Lady 
Warwick, herself an artist of great ability. The 
saving of the state apartments was due to the 
massive stone wall which separated the baronial 
hall from the red drawing-room. The two chil- 
dren were sleeping over the banqueting-hall, 
and had barely time to escape through the hall 
before the flames would have cut off retreat by 
that way. Lord Warwick was about to enter- 
tain his annual Christmas shooting-party, and 
upward of five hundred cartridges were stored 
in the gun-room. When the fire was approach- 
ing that room the footmen, with thoughtful 
courage, rushed into it, and carried the ammu- 
nition into a distant part of the building. The 
cedar room and the state bedroom happily es- 
caped damage, though it was thought necessary 
to remove furniture and paintings. The exteri- 
or of the building was but slightly injured; but 
an inspection of the paintings shows that more 
damage was done than was at first believed. 
All the art treasures in the great hall were de- 
stroyed except the painting, ‘‘ Battle of the Am- 
azons. 





The theatres of the Romans were fitted up 
with numerous concealed pipes, that passed in 
every direction along the walls, and were con- 
nected with cisterns of water or with machines 
for raising water. Certain parts of the pipes 
were very minutely perforated, and were so ar- 
ranged that, by turning one or more cocks, the 
liquid escaped from them, and descended upon 
the audience in the form of dew or extremely 
fine rain. This might have been very refreshing 
for a hot evening, and very useful in case of a 
fire; but how about the elegant hats and dresses 
of the ladies? We fancy, nowadays, they would 
object to any such method of cooling the atmos- 
phere, except in cases of dire necessity. 





At the Alabama State Fair, held this year at 
Selma, the prettiest — lady on the rw 
was awarded a set of handsome furs. Nothing 
was offered the homeliest woman; but the ugli- 
est man was presented with a suit of clothes, 
while the “‘ prettiest man’’ only received a “set 
of —_— which was certainly very unfair treat- 
men 





Fortunately fashion and good sense unite, at 
the present time, in covering a baby’s neck and 
arms. May this fashion long continue! A 
pep an my Paris physician said, ‘‘I believe 
that, during the twenty years I have practiced 
my profession, twenty thousand children have 
been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to the 
absurd custom of exposing their arms.”’ He 
further remarks, “‘I have seen more than one 
child, with habitual cough or hoarseness, en- 
tirely relieved by simply keeping the hands and 
arms warm.”’ 

The Speaker of the British House of Commons 
receives a salary of $25,000— the same that is 
given to the President of the United States— 
and also has a fine residence, furnished and kept 
in repair at public expense. On retiring from 
office he is created a viscount, and has a pension 
po gun which on his death passes to his eld- 
est son. 





Pearls require careful attention, if their beauty 
is to be preserved. After they have been worn, 
before a away they should be gently 
wiped with the softest silk or jewelers’ wool. 
The moisture of the hair is likely to injure them. 
Some say that pearls should occasionally be 
washed with soap and water, but this should 
not be done by an inexperienced hand. 





A Southern paper is getting up a new edition 
of the Book of Proverbs, or of one chapter of 
it. This is a sample: ‘Blessed is the woman 
who compoundeth a pudding in silence, for she 
is more to be envied than she who maketh a 
tart reply.’’ 





An exchange remarks: ‘Some people, igno- 
rant of nr pt editing is, imagine the getting 
up of selected matter to be the easiest work in 
the world to do; whereas it the nicest work that 
is done on a paper. If they find the editor with 
scissors in hand, they are sure to say, ‘Ah! that’s 
the way you get up original matter, eh?’ The 
facts are, that the interest, the morality, the va- 
riety, and usefulness of a paper depend in no 
small degree upon its selected matter, and few 


- men are fully capable of the position who would 


not themselves be able to write many of the ar- 
ticles they select. A sensible editor desires con- 
siderable selected matter, because he knows that 
= mind can not make so good a paper as sey- 
eral, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. C. H. D.—Yow can only make a short skirt and 
basque out of a trained skirt. You will require a po- 
lonaise of some other fabric to wear over it. Put bias 
velvet folds and fringe around the skirt. 

Carrre.—Get a black alpaca or silk under-skirt, or 
else velveteen. 

Mrs. D. P.—Get sheer linen lawn, with or without a 
small black dot or hair stripe. Make with yoke waist, 
or a basque and single skirt, trimmed with side pleat- 
ings. Theseal-skin sacques are more fashionable than 
black Astrakhan, though elderly ladies prefer the latter. 

T. F. B. K.—We furnish covers to the Bazar at 75 
cents, You can get them put on by any book-binder. 
An index is given away with the last number of the 
volume. 

Ienoranoz.—Send $1 and your address to Harper & 
Brothers, asking that the “Bazar Book of Decorum” 
be sent you.—Cashmere and seal-skin are the most 
used for sacques. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IV. 





Western Bripr.—Your husband’s friends should 
have called upon you first, but it was your husband’s 
duty to send them cards announcing your arrival here 
and address during your stay. 

Fanniz.—Black silks are often worn to church wed- 
dings, and afterward to the reception; but as they are 
sombre-looking, you should brighten yours up with 
laces or a white muslin over dresa. 

A Reaper.—Make your handsome purple armure 
by Worth basque pattern, Omit tne ruffles, and use 
velvet bands. 

A Sunsoriser.—Use bands of gray silk and fringe to 
trim your gray alpaca. Alter it by Plain-Waist House 
Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., and 
wear with a Watteau sacque and cape. 

B. E. A.—The pale apricot and salmon tints, also 
pearl gray, and very pale Nile green ribbons, look well 
with garnet. 

Hennrerta.—We have refused repeatedly to give 
recipes for coloring the hair. Besides, it is no longer 
fashionable to wear bleached yellow hair. This last 
assertion, we hope, will induce you to give up your 
foolish wish. 

Burrernuts.—The basque pattern is right. Your 
material is barége, and will probably color black very 
well. 

My Boy.—Children a year old and older wear high 
necks and long sleeves. Your material is épingeline. 

Constant Reaper.—Visiting-cards are of unglazed 
Bristol-board, with the name in plain scrip. 

Manon. —Make a flounced skirt of your darkest 
sample, a polonaise and Watteau sacque with cape 
of the light material. Itis merine. Trim with velvet 
and fringe. 

Pionreer.—English all-wool water-proof is lightest 
and finest for cloaks; but the American cloth, if all 
wool, will wear well, and is warmer. Dark blue and 
plum-colored water-proof are more stylish than the 
black. 

Jennie K.—Make a new basque and over-skirt to 
your black silk by pattern of house dress sent you. 

Bazar.—Bias overlapping folds of the fabric are the 
appropriate trimmings for mourning. 

Mary S.—We have back numbers of the Bazar that 
give directions for folding shawls like cloaks. 

Mars. C. D.—Get black Lyons velvet, and make by 
pattern of Watteau Sacque with Cape, illustrated in 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. IV. 

A. C. Mrroueti.—Make your lavender silk dress 
with plain basque and ruffled demi-train skirt. Put 
some white tulle and lace about the neck and sleeves. 

Mrs. C. H.—We will send two copies of the Bazar 
one year for $7. 

Miss S., or Cuarntotre HALt.—We have no such pat- 
tern. There is no such thing as a polonaise with a 
basquein front and back. We have polonaises trimmed 
to simulate a basque, and one with a postilion basque 
back, but belted in front. 

A. B.—Black water-proof is said to wear best. A 
Watteau sacque with cape is the best design for your 
velvet cloak, as it cuts the velvet less than any other 
fashionable pattern. Wear a black hat and brown 
gloves with your brown suit. 

Mrs. W. H. P., or Bertin.—No, we have nothing to 
do with the chart you mention. 

Mrs. E. L. A.—Make your black silk dress for gen- 
eral wear with two skirts and a basque. Thread lace 
is most fashionable, but fringe is quite as popular, and 
is cheaper. 

F. E. H.—Your subscription expires January 27, 
1872, with Bazar No. 4,-Vol. V. 

Terrsa.—In cutting your wrapper you will have ta 
conform somewhat to the printed design, making the 
border extend down the front and around the skirt 
and sleeves. 

K. C. B.—Pillows are square, and their size depends 
on the width of the bed. They are two square pieces 
of ticking sewed together without side pieces, and 
should be thirty-six inches square, or larger if neces- 
sary, for the two must cover the head of tue bed. Pil- 
low-shams are two or three inches larger than the pil- 
lows. 

Sanrty.—Black marten is the fashionable fur trim- 
ming, and costs from $3 to $5 a yard, according to 
width and quality. 

Mary R.—Make your brown cashmere by Margue- 
rite polonaise pattern. Use the lighter for the polo- 
naise, the darker for skirt and for trimming. 

An Apmrizer.—Read answer above to “ Mary R.,” and 
trim your satine with velvet and kilt pleating. 

Hartriz Lowz.—A short person should wear demi- 
trains and polonaises in preference to two skirts with 
a basque, and should avoid flounces, using flat folds, 
bands, and fringe or lace. The most becoming dresses 
for brunettes are black silk, and cashmere brightened by 
scarlet neck-ties and hair-ribbons—dark shades of blue, 
reddish-maroon, red plum, and clear gray; for even- 
ing dresses the stylish yellow-tinged pinks, coral, pearl- 
color, salmon, and white. 

Canapia.—Remodel your blue repped dress by pat- 
tern of Plain-waist House Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. IV. It will then serve for the house, and 
also for street, with an extra wrap of black cashmere. 

Bessiz.—Read answer above to “‘ Teresa.” You must 
gore your wrapper very slightly. 

Mrs. A. C. W.—Your sample of American silk is 
the fabric sold under that name. It resembles poplin 
more than gros grain, but is said to be all silk, though 
not of the purest quality. 

A. B, S.—Read Banting’s book on reducing corpu- 
lency.—Make your blue silk dress by Marguerite Vest- 
Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 52, Vol. IV.—We da 
not make purchases for our readers. 

IM. S. L.—\/e have not examined the hair switches 
you mention, and can give no opinion with respect to 
them.—A pattern of basque for a girl of twelve is now 
read, 


ye 

L, M. H.—Make your opera cloak of white or pearl- 
colored cashmere or cloth a round large talma, with 
double Watteau fold behind, and trim with a band of silk 
of the same shade and fringe. Make yeur tea-rose silk 
with demi-train ruffied very high, and a basque with 
pointed front and long bouffant back. Cut the neck 
pointed, and the sleeves in antique shape, ruffled at 
the elbow. 

Srar.—Make the waist of your gymnastic suit a box- 
pleated blouse by pattern sent with Watteau mantle in 
Bazar No. 50, Vol.IV. Make your cloth cloak a sacque 
with cape. Black marten, a long, soft, black fur, ig 
what you want. Over-skirts are looped high at the 
sides and behind, or else left_to droop in the way you 
describe. 

A Country Lass.—Your material is Irish poplin. 
Make by pattern of Marguerite Vest-Polonaise Suit, il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 52, Vol. IV. Trim with bias 
velvet and fringe of the same shade. 

Anna C.—Black velvet, cashmere, or dark green or 
blue cloth, made by pattern of Watteau Sacque with 
Cape, illustrated in Bazar No. 52, Vol, IV., are the 
stylish stuffs and pattern for cloaks, 





THE INVALID DOLL. 


OW fond children are of making believe! 

In early life the imagination possesses an 
almost magical power, which, in too many of us, 
is weakened by the prosaic realities of advancing 
years. lI ere is kind-hearted Annie (we ought 
to call her Annchen, as the original picture is by 
a German) trying to make herself wegeh aor f 
miserable, and probably to some extent succeed- 
ing. Dolly, so Annie's imagination wills it, has 
fallen ill, and Dolly must be cuddled and nursed, 
and medicine must be administered, and she 
must be supposed to make wry faces over a gray 
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APOLOGIES. 


PON the book-shelves first exciting inquiry 

in a child’s mind there stood one volume 
lettered mysteriously ‘‘ Watson’s Apology.” The 
title was not self-explanatory. Long-winded 
apologies had, indeed, been heard of ; but an apol- 
ogy lasting through a tolerably thick octavo was 
something to be investigated further. The title- 
page threw some additional light on the mystery ; 
for there it stood ‘‘Watson’s Apology for Chris- 
tianity.” But youthful faith sniffed its disgust. 
‘* And pray what apology does Christianity want? 
And who is Watson, that he should apologize for 
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cost, the staple of their intercourse, their notion 
of civility, their method of making themselves 
affable and pleasant, the oil which is to make the 
wheels of society run smooth. Such a habit is 
clearly incompatible with humility and a just 
self-estimate. It is an unpardonable assump- 
tion that the attentions in which they may hap- 
pen to fail are matters of importance to the non- 
recipients of them. Experience teaches us of 
certain persons that from the moment we come 
under their ken, in street, church, or market, 
they are spinning apologies—something civil to 
excuse omissions, some device by which to se- 
cure the credit of kindness or sympathy without 


[January 13, 1872. 
en to the feeble resource, the self-contempt, of 
protestations and disclaimers. For apologies 
are not passive inflictions; they are among the 
severest taxes on good nature and forbearance— 
of all forms of self-assertion the most embarrass- 
ing to those exposed to them. . Apologies put ey- 
ery body they come near in a false position—irk- 
some, uneasy, irritating, exasperating—and, what 
is worse morally, into a position of insincerity, 
bordering, it may be, in sheer desperation, on ab- 
solute fibbing. The object of apologies finds 
himself, from the very nature of the case, in a 
predicament out of which it is impossible to es- 
cape with credit. We would gladly tell our friend 
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THE INVALID DOLL.—[{From a Picrure sy H. ScHLEstncEr. } 


powder, and possibly brother Freddy will be re- | it? Christianity is very much obliged to him!” | the trouble. Here is a person, such a one seems | that if he kept away for six months we should 


quested to come in and personate the family 
apothecary. The other day, in a hospital ward, 
we saw the exact converse of this picture, name- 
ly, a poor little pale-faced invalid girl. fondling a 
perfectly healthy dolly—a dolly with hard red 
cheeks and great round eyes. Let our younger 
readers put the two pictures together, and the 
next time they are making believe that their 
dolls are ill, let them think of other little girls, 
who, though their heads are aching and their 
eyes are weary, are nevertheless making believe 
to be well, and through the force of that blessed 
faculty of imegination often succeeding for a 
while. 


The sneer—as sneers often do—showed a partial, 
imperfect apprehension of the point in hand, and 
was hard upon Watson; but the inquiry, as far 
as it went, strengthened a dawning prejudice—an 


impression which time has not obliterated—that | 


apologies are insolent things; in their nature 
impertinent and presumptuous. We do not, of 
course, speak of extorted apologies, about which 
there can be but one opinion. The whole tribe, 
whether handsome, frank, ample, or grudging, are 
essentially hard for the apologizer to stomach. 
But there are people who are always making 
apologies uncalled for, to whom they are meat and 
drink. Apologies are the medium of their. ac- 


to say, to whom I have not’ shown all the con- 
sideration which he is naturally solicitous to re- 
ceive from me. I must apologize. ‘‘ Mr. So-and- 
so,” he begins, ‘‘I am ashamed to look you in 
the face; but if you knew my engagements”— 
or, “I fear I passed you the other day without 
recognition ; but indeed it’s the way I, often 
serve my best friends. Pray forgive—pray ex- 
cuse.” Or it is some act of forgetfulness which 
may have wounded our self-love ; some supposed 
expectation which they have disappointed ; some 
opinion they hold in opposition to our own; 
some success on which they have neglected to 
congratulate us, 


And all the while we are driv- 


never miss him; that his seeing us or not is a 
matter absolutely insignificant; that, above all, his 
company and apologies bore us inexpressibly. at 
this moment. But whatever looked like pique 
would only minister to the complacency which it 
is our object to put down. The apologizer must, 
for the time being, take the superior stand. 

All volunteered fluent apologies have some 
mixture of a lie in them. No person who plans 
apologies plans to speak the plain truth. Ifhe is 
scrupulous, and also ingenious, he contrives a ve- 
neer of fact; but the substance is false ; an act- 
uating principle or motive is kept out of sight. 
Nobody who is fair and above-board in conscience 
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and aims has the apologizing impulse. Char- 
lotte Bronté, in her favorite M. Paul, notices its 
absence as a noble characteristic. ‘‘ There is no 
sham, no cheat, and no hollow unreal in him. 
Apology never dropped her slippery oil on his lips 
—never proffered by his pen her coward feints 
and paltry nullities; he would give ‘neither a 
stone nor an excuse—neither a scorpion nor a 
disappointment.” ‘The trick of apologizing ob- 
scures the very perception of worth and value, 
the distinction between bread and a stone. If 
these paraders knew themselves, they would 
know their neighbors better; but as they are 
scarcely conscious that what they say does not 
represent what they think, so they do not perceive 
that a practice of shams necessarily alienates and 
isolates them from any true intercourse. 
Timidity is a different and a more excusable 





stimulant of apologizing. ‘There may be an ab- 


F 


ject flow of apologies as well as an insolent. 
Where people have no insight into character, they 
often stumble into them from the want of any 
thing else to say. It is very painful to be apolo- 
gized to as if this were our one accessible point, 
and conversation on this basis is a very uncheer- 
ful exercise; but it is more painful to see the 
throes of the naturally ingenuous under the pangs 
of shame and an uneasy conscience. They can 
neglect unsatisfactory friends, but a dead cut is be- 
yond them. So they devise sneaking apologies, 
coward excuses, at a safe distance, which they dis- 
patch by every opportunity. ‘‘ Oh! are you go- 
ing to see so-and-so? will you say—will you tell 
them that I was intending—that I hope soon— 
that I have been so busy,” ete., etc. Nobody is 
obliged to make himself unpleasant by the deliv- 
ery of impertinent civilities at second-hand. 
Nor is it safe to trust others with the carriage of 
such delicate wares. An elder brother, invited to 


dine with old friends whom he looked down on, 
declared he would not go, but charged his junior 
to say something civil for him. ‘‘Is not Mr. 
Reginald coming ?” asked the solicitous hostess. 
** fe said he wouldn’t,” was the form in which the 
youthful emissary accomplished his commission. 

We suspect that an accomplished man of the 
world does without the machinery of apologies 
altogether, as being cluinsy and subject to incon- 
veniences. ‘here are occasions when ordinary 
men must ‘‘ say something,” must excuse them- 
selves, and make out a case, even though the fal- 
lacies are too transparent to deceive the most 
credulous. It is the act of a master-mind to turn 
the tables upon those to whom apology is due. It 
is told of Lord Palmerston that having appointed 
six o'clock to dine with the civic magnates of a 
country town, ,he had not made his appearance 





when ten o'clock struck. In despair, the assem- 
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bled company sat down to such dinner as was left 
to them, and were still engaged on the fish when 
the great man was ushered in. They looked for 
an apology, but with bland smiles and serenest 
courtesy he knew how to put them all in the 
wrong, simply observing, ‘‘ lam glad you did not 
wait.” If any body felt uncomfortable and as if 
good manners had been violated, it was not Lord 
Palmerston. 

The present age may congratulate itself that 
apologies are no longer the necessity of polite con- 
versation which they once were. If people now 
are profuse in them, it is because they fit some- 
thing in their own nature; nobody exacts them. 
How men lived through the elaborate verbiage of 
disparagement which seems to have accompanied 
every social ceremonial in the last century may 
puzzle us, only there were cut-and-dried forms 
which did duty on both sides, and spared a har- 





assed invention. 


All that we have said relates to voluntary, gra- 
tuitous apologies, the class of obtrusive explana- 
tions which have their origin in a desire to set 
off and make the best of self, rather than to hum- 
ble that self before a just displeasure—excuses 
which are prompted by egotism rather than sym- 
pathy. It should be arule to make no apologies 
which cost us nothing; they are mere selfish in- 
dulgences. It is much easier for the listener to 
behave properly under the confession of a gen- 
uine shame and sense of misconduct than under 
the smug inflictions we complain of. Somebody 
ought to be uncomfortable under any apology 
that is worth the name, and common justice 
shows that the sufferer should not be the recipi- 
ent of excuses. ‘There are few persons to whom 
the question can be indifferent, for few of us are 
absolutely guiltless toward our less attractive 
acquaintance of making a string of civil artifi- 
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Do not press too far the sore and wounded spirit. 
Excuse much awkwardness in the manner, and 
some evasions even in the matter, mindful that, 
of the two extremes, it is better for the character 
through life to find apologies hard work than easy. 





PRINCE ALBERT AS A CHILD. 


UST now, when the heir-apparent to the En- 

glish throne is lying on a bed of sickness, a 
picture of Prince Albert at the age of four may 
be found especially interesting. The original 
model of this subject is by Miss Fellows, of 
Wolverhampton, and our engraving is copied 
from a photograph by Mr. Haseler of that town. 
The idea of modeling this subject was suggested 
to Miss Fellows by the picture by D6ll, which 
appears as the frontispiece to that well-known 


PRINCE ALBERT WHEN A CHILD.—[By Carnertye Atuson FELtows. ] 


cial words do the duty of self-sacrifice. No two 
things are more opposite than the volunteered 
and the compulsory apology. ‘This was felt by a 
man of a violent temper, which was perpetual- 
ly precipitating him into scrapes; after frankly 
avowing himself in the wrong to the persons he 
had injured, he added, ‘‘ The worst of this tem- 
per of mine is that I have to apologize to fools.” 
The poor and untaught find apologies so impos- 
sible to a proud nature that, rather than say the 
word, they will encounter any amount of hard- 
ship and privation. . But of all: sufferers, of all 
grudging, unwilling apologizers, an honest child 
is the greatest. To him to have to say, ‘‘I am 
sorry, mea culpa, I have been to blame,” is the 
bitterness ofhumiliation. He has learned no sub- 
terfuges, finds no soothing, emollient balm in the 
way of doing it ; he stands in the depths in which 
his elders only profess to find themselves. Be in- 
dulgent to the struggle between nature and grace. 





book, ‘‘ The Early Years of the Prince Consort.“ 
The subject was recently exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in marble, by command of the Queen. 

Prince Albert did not justify the old adage, 
‘* Fair in the cradle, foul in the saddle,” for he 
was not only a handsome man, but a very lovely 
baby. Here is his mother’s description of him : 
‘* Albert is charming, remarkably beautiful. He 
has large blue eyes, a very small mouth, a pret- 
ty nose, and dimples in both his cheeks. He is 
big and lively, and always good-tempered.” 

And his grandmother writes: ‘* Little Alber- 
inchen, with his large blue eyes and dimpled 
cheeks, is bewitching, forward, and quick as a 
weasel. He is very handsome, but too slight for 
a boy; lively, very funny, all good nature, and 
full of mischief.” 

Later we read, about the date of the portrait, 
“ Albert is lovely as a little angel with his fair 
curls,” 
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Tue readers of Harper’s Bazar will find the 
most complete assortment of Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s co cen Gloves, étc., etc.; also 
Robes de Chambre and House Coats, for Holi- 
day Presents, at, Union Apams & Co.'s, 637 
Broadway, near Bleecker St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





Now 18 tHE Time to Renew.—Either of 
Harper’s and that Best of Magazines, THe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, sent a year for 
$6 00; and Marsuacv’s splendid Engraving 
of WasHINGTON sent to all who send 10 cts. ex- 
tra for mailing. Address, at once, S. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y.—[,Com.] 





EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. M. L. Storer, Cottonwood Falls (for- 
merly of Leayenworth), earned, in dress-mak- 
ing, with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, in 654 
months, $18,340; in 1866 she earned $4250; 
in December, 1867, $435, The machine has 
been constantly employed since 1861 without a 
cent for repairs. —[Com. } 





A HARMLESS 


And most delightfal toilet tion for beautifyin, 
the pS > oy pease ing the skin is Laird 8 
“Bloom of Youth.” Genuine prepared only by 
George W. Laird. It is Gaiety simple and pure, and 
warranted free from any material detrimental to health. 
It is far superior to the old fashion beautifiers, such as 
powders, chalk, meen fun, etc., etc., for imparting youth 
and beauty to the skin. The “ Bloom of Youth” is 
preferable to any other preparation offered for the same 
urpose. Sold at all draggists and fancy-goods stores. 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





Hatvu’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 
vents the hair from turning gray, and returns 
gray hair fo its natural color.—[Com. ] 





Tur Yourn'’s Companion. —The oldest paper for 
young people in the country—noted for its ey 
written stories, and for the rare and judicious skill w 
which it is edited.—[Com.) 





“Wr consider Burnett's Flavoring Extracts superior 
to any others.”—Parker House, Boston. 











Corytne Wure..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co pying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other’ patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADAME VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 

DER for the Complexion is pronounéed to be 
the most wonderful beantifier of the kin ever before 
known. Its harmlessness is guaranteed by the best 
medical men in New York. Package lasts two 
months... Sold by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broadway, 
N.Y. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 





ad BAD COLD,” “A BAD COUGH,” “A SORE 

THROAT :” Consumption!. What is the Cause, 
Prevention, and Cure of Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
&c.? Can they be successfully treated without medi- 
cines? For all the best information on the whole 
subject, as to how and what to do, see JANUARY 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—80 cents, or $3 
ayear. Address 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


HA | R.~ HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 


NOW THE FASHION, 
24 inches long, weight 2 oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, Woiget 234 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 23; oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., ‘a % 
Only importer who re CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St,, and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
preas, C, O, D. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 

body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 

Blood, and Bones. It 1s tar UNDUE WASTE or 

DEFICIENCY or tus LIFs-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 

ING ELEMENT WHIOH 18 THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 

CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The Peseet Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous System, ae and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure forthe Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Curmists, 
86 Joun Srreet, New York, and sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


HARRIS’ 


with new Blind Stiteh Guide. 
Wechal the world. Fits 
Does 9 














ing bo 
age 
+ Increases ca} of $60 ma- 
chine 3{, Sent free on receipt of price. State the kind of ma- 
chine wish it for. Great inducements to the trade. Address 
MILO HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. ¥. PRICE $1.50. 


$375 A MON TH-—Horee and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Sace, Me. 














New Beprorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 





si E.—Buyers of under the names Lindseys, Cambrics 
; NOTICE. —Dey h ch goods are not manufactured at the’ Wameutta 


et to = Bleached Shirtin: 


Orricz or Wamsutta Mrits, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 


It has been the constant end of our Comp 





y for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 


the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We-have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; 80 that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture, 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ “ 


Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jr., Agent. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 
EVERY NOVELTY 


Of Style and Texture of Material in SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, and CLOTHING of every description, for all 
ages and all occupations, ready for immediate wear ; 
or, if preferred, any garment is made to measure at 
few hours’ notice. 


Overcoars, $8, $15. 
VERCOATS, $20, $25. 
VERCOATS, $30, $40. 


Bostvzss Sorts, $15, $20. 
Bosrvzss Surrs, $25, $30. 
USINESS WOUITS, $40, $50. 
Dress Surrs, $20, 980. 


RESS WUITS, $40, $50. 
RESS OUITS, $60, $70. 


Boys Surrs, $5, $8. 
ors’ SUITS, $10, $15. 
OYS’ WUITS, $20, $25. 


ORDERS by LETTER 


Fromptl filled. Thor avail themselves of our 
N SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, enabling par- 
ties in any part of the country to order direct from us 
with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT 
FIT attainable. 


Rules for Self-Measure, 


Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet Sent 
Free on application. 





TO THE LADIES. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


} yj LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 





gether with the popt- 
4] lar White Bordered Eau du Nil, are now ready and for sale at all } oenel al station- 
ery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted i hak in the 
ths and new designs of black bordering. , f 

Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Elegant Parisian Stationery 
Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &c., 
&c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 

Willard Felt & Co., New York (Sole Importers). 


Gray Mourning different 


Geo, H. Reay, New York. 








DENSLOW & BUSH'S PREMIUM “SAFETY” OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE even if a lighted lamp be upset and broken! SAFEST 
and PUREST OIL KNOWN, Fire Test over 150°. Used in 100,000 families. 
For sale every where, Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 





New Inventions — New Styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 





We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value, including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY- 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, New styLes of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES—sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style, and class, the very 
best instrument which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
struments. We offer the largest variety in the coun- 
try—one to thirteen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 
postpaid. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
3 Programmes sent on Application. 


$42 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 84 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 51 8. Water St., Chicago. 





STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 
Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 


WHY we can sell 








wh 
. Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 

U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York, 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mr1.opgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at KXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawot.e’s Torter Giyoerrs Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and ee. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo.ze, 








Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 








LUNDBORG’S 





WHITER Wooo Voter) 


—E Ss _ 


And other Perfumes, - 








ARE UNEQUALED. 


q VORSY ——_ 
The Simplest, ae, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 


Every Town. Se a ay oo 
ing, to LEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 














THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 
The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin. 
It overcomes objections constantly made by those 
using other pins. Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. e Pin is pointed at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more thicknesses of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly inclosed 
and secure, and can not become loosened except by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local and 
Traveling Agents wanted every where. One Dozen 
Pins packed in a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

Address 4T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 

599 Broadway, New York. 








o Met 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. .Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, —* 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worke 
button-holes. They give universal satistaction. La- 
dies who use them: say that they are worth their weight 
in on. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their intreduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

jo Merge and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Loeal and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


CURLS }—Curlique. will curi 
+ straight hair in soft, 
luxuriant curls the first application 
(without injury), and will remain in 
curl 5 days. Sent by mail for 25 cts. 
a bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 


Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
_ Parkman, Ohio. 
Veerets SEED.—Send 25 cents for a pack- 
age of our Finest varieties; saved from more than 


100 named kinds; 5 packets for $1. 
J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 
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UNION ADAMS & C0, 


Will offer during this Month 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


NECKWEAR, 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 
HOUSE COATS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 


As well as every style, quality, and size of 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
SUSPENDERS, &c., 


Including the Celebrated 


P. L. Aubert’s 
KID & DOGSKIN GLOVES. 


Those desiring Elegant Goods at 


POPULAR PRICES 


will find them at 


637 - Broadway - 637 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


RICH LACES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
SPECIAL INVOICE of NOVELTIES expressly for 
the HOLIDAYS, forming the finest collection yet of- 
fered this season, and at SUCH PRICES that can not 
FAIL to ATTRACT the attention of PURCHASERS. 
POINT LACE SHAWLS. 
POINT LACE FLOUNCES, HDKFS., and SETS. 
POINT DUCHESSE FLOUNCES. 
POINT DUCHESSE HANDKERCHIEFS, TRIM- 
MING LACES, &c. 
BLACK CHANTILLY LACE POINTS. 
BLACK CHANTILLY LACE FLOUNCES. 
BLACK CHANTILLY LACE FICHUS, CAPES, 
SASHES, PARASOLS, and FAN COVERS 
EAD “AND 





BLACK THR GUIPURE TRIMMING 
LACES, all widths. 
EXTRA FINE VALENCIENNES LACE SETS, 


COLLARS, FICHUS, BOWS, &c., in 4 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED INITIAL, H MMED, and 

TAPE-BORDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 

) PARIS EMBROIDERED SETS. 

AT HALF THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 


UMBRELLAS. 
A ne assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND 
MANUFACTURE. PARAGON 


AMERICAN 
FRAMES, WITH PLAIN, IVOR 
NELIAN HANDLES, AT VERY ATTRA 
PRICES, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
KID GLOVES. 
“CHOSSON’S” celebrated make, from 1 to 6 BUT- 
ONS, ALL COLORS AND SIZES. 
Gents’ BUCK, CALF, DOG, and CASTOR GLOVES 
d GAUNTLETS, with and without linings. 


GRECIAN CALF and EMBROIDERED BUCKSKIN 
GAUNTLETS. 
LADIES’, GENTS’, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTH 
GLOVES, all sizes and shades. 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


INTERESTING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
fa” Harper’s Catatoavr mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


Dixon’s Free Russia. 


Free Russia. By W. Hepwortn Drxon, Author of 
“Her Majesty’s Power," &c. With Two Iilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Memoir of Prince Albert. 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the 
Honorable Cnaries Grey. Two Steel Portraits. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Queen Victoria’s Journal. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed and 
added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Ac- 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions, 
Edited by Arruvz Hetrs. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


The Prince of Wales in Egypt. 
Journal of a Visit to Eeypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. WrttiaM 
Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


J.J WILSON’S 





PATENT 


Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 





Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are ona 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the a concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a truly “‘ world-wide” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of 
the civilized world, and they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

is the most —. y arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that “the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 

Sremwarx & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing longer in tune and being more impervious to 
at ic inf than any other piano at pres- 





ent manufactured. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
ve Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. ag 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprv ro Fir any Frevure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11k NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PLEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing g tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Childrén, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 








sence eee eee eee ee eer rrr. | 0 
Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. oS 

LADY’S GORED WRAPPER....... amino 

LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK........ Sh 





APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... « 13 











POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-:! QUE ALKING SUIT. ot Bi 
LADY’S TRAVELING SU Ca 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15  S 
GIRL'S 
8 ine Y) 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
NNR OBE aid i cdvaccudcdbunssae adacdaataased og 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 


BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) * 31 

YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


from 8 to 15 years old)............ccecceeee ss 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 35 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
i] 


VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
EG TE VORES OND 6 5 0 oi. 00s cd ddnaha cout dhe At 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
} NCEE scncseiaeasid ae * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... a) 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... * 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 


Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

BOWE MEE ois cic ccdicddswactieeenagtesestccece : 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ Leet 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE: with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “© 2 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





— 
$600 REWARD is offered 
the tor of Dr. bi 


. Catarrh or 
ich he cannot cure, 
Druggists at 50 cts 








ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRBI 
MATHUSHERK PIANO-FORTES. 
prec pote the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 

ining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of ges stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this hog will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the pi ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 


remium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, ene, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s d with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines ean buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnis at their 
own home.- The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


p B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 

titch, durability of con- 

truction, and rapidity 
FE ofmotion. Call and ex- 
famine. Send for circu- 
= lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
& Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Health, Economy, Good Living. 


Just published, a revised edition of Mrs. Cornextvs’ 

00K Book anp YounG HovuskKEEPER’s Frrenp. En- 
larged in all its departments, and very handsomely 
bound ; — $150. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional receipts between every two leaves of the 
book), $2 25. A Complete Household Guide, and the 
standard book for all culinary and household duties. 
The interleaved edition is especially commended to the 
attention of young housekeepers, to whom no more ac- 
— resent could be made. For sale by all book- 
sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Tuomrson, BiezLow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 





Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
4a> FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -G 

&ay SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 

Price in England. Inthe U.8, 


Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 885.00 
New Simger - - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Hewe - - 35.00 65.00 


Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material.and labor in any of the above named 
machines, 

AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 

Wi Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. and made oath that the above prices are correct, and taken 
pan from Circulars published in the United States and 
and under the corporate names of the panies manu. 
facturing said machines. 


FRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., 0. 





The Witson Sewine Macutnes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








Books are the best Presents. 


Valuable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


PusiisuEp by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rosert Axis WILL- 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Duyoxunox. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 
Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
ba a Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 





PAUL DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
—* Illustrated. 5 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
each. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Un- 
der the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi 
Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Young. By Jacozs Assorr. Ijustrated. 
3 vols. ready. Heat.—Light.— Water and Land. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ John Halifax.” Ilustrated. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. By the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Groreiana 
M. Cratk. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HOLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun 
cae Hoime, D.D. New Bdition. 4to, Cloth, 


RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descrip- 
tive History of the Phenomena and Life of the 
Globe. By Exvistz Recivs. With 234 Maps and Il- 
lustrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors. 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S.C. Assorr. Elegantly Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With Front- 
ispiece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


JACOB ABBOTT ON THE TRAINING OF THE 
YOUNG. Gentle Measures in the Management and 
Training of the Young. A Book for the Parents of 
Young Children. By Jacos Assorr. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, SERMONS, AND 
ADDRESSES. Complete in 2 vols. Portrait on 
Steel. os Cloth, $1 50 per vol.; Half Calf, $3 25 
per vol. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS, By Rev.F. O. Morris, 
eee Tilustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 
ilt, 5. " 


ROUND THE WORLD. ByaBoy. Edited by Sam- 
veL Sautces. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Wo- 
man’s Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement 
to ‘*‘A New Atmosphere.” By Gai Hamiuron. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





t@- Harrez & Brorunrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold By 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


—One Package of 
Prof. Lxos’ 
§ Maaic Compounp 


will instantly Curl the straightest hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 
in every case, or money refunded. 
% Price 25 cents per package, postpaid, 
or 3 for 50 cents. Address 
E, HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass, 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Haxprrr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper’s Macazinz, Harper’s WEEKty, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the. first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s —"- to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 




















Trems ror APVERTISING IN Harper's Perrontcats. 


Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


Aut that is for 
the ect yment of 
the it sausage is— 


——- per, in 

u enlistmen a 

Keane D 

be raised t t the In- 
service 


diane. “ 
will last for three or. four 
mon’ 


On a cold day one likes 
to see bp ee capers | up, 
To eee a 9 Te 


face, “I wasn't much ac- 
quainted with you then.” 
—_—_—_— 


When ‘may a watch be 
said to. be very improvi- 
dent ?—When it loses time. 


—__o——_ 
A Noose-Parzr—A mar- 
riage-certificate. 


—_——_>e_— 
Sap Srornx.—A poor half- 
witted creature was once 


= true, but yet it was a loss 


—p—__— 

In proof of. the assertion 
that cattle will stray into 
strange places, we may say 
that we have seen a cow 
hide ina shoe-maker’s shop. 

























assiduously from day to 
day, gloating over it as it 
assumed substance and 
color. To prevent any in- 
terference with his pet he 
affixed a card over it, a few 
days before it ripened, bear- 
ing the words, “ Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s .” Alas! the 
very morning on which he 
hoped to feast on it, an 
irreverent under- graduate 
stole it ; and, worse still, re- 
versing the card, left it 
where the fig should have 
been, with the slightly 


changed inscription, “ A fig 
for Dr. Kennicott.” 
a 

A ZooLoaioaL QuERY.— 
A young naturalist is anx- 
ious to know whether the 
young of the seal is called 
a cygnet. We can’t say; 
we always use adhesive en- 
velopes. 


Hivr to Torers.—How 
to keep a holiday —keep 
sober. 

Portty Femate. “Be 
careful, cabman! I'm so 
= ¢ his as 

own! It’s very slippery 
on that asphalt.” 

Cassy. “ All right,mum! 
You ‘set’ well back, mum 
and I’m blessed if he could 
go down if he tried !” 

—_—@—__— 


The young lady with 
raking eyes has made 
hem quite hoarse by over- 
using them. 
itl SES 
Queen Elizabeth had 
fourteen hundred @resses. 
What extravagance! Half 
the number ought to be 
enough for any lady. 
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. SPECIAL OCCASION. 


“Well, by rights, they goes down stairs for James to Brush; but when we're very late of a morning, I 
just takes ’em up and Shakes ‘em, and puts ’em down again !”” 
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Maccie. “Wh 
Mamma. “We 








MIXED PICKLES. 


Susan (in terrified accents). ‘‘Oh, Mum, here’s Master Willie, ’m, has been and broke his Gran’pa’s Ink-Bottle in the Library, and Cut his Finger dreadful, ’m !” 
GRANDMAMMA’S DaRLinG (gleefully alluding to his nasal organ). *“‘ And got a Marble up by Doze, Gra’dba !” 
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A CAUTION. 
Laura. “Oh, Amy! you ought never to Wear a Ring on your Forefinger unless you are really Engaged. 
Mamma says it often prevents a Good Offer! 


Didi. Sie 
rit At LY / 
en aia Yi 














Ye INFANT PRODIGY. 
is your Hair so Gray, Mamma?” 


because you’re such a Na 


Macaig. “ What a Naughty Child you have 


hty Child sometimes.” ‘ 4 
ent Poor Grandma’s Hair’s guite White |” 





HOME RULES, 
AS ENFOROED BY ASTRIOCT is- 
OIPLINARIAN (FEMALE). 


No Smoking. 
Due Observance of the 


* Scraper and Door-Mat. 


Cold Dinners—without a 
Murmur. 

Rarly Rising. 
Early Setting. 
No Latch-Key. 
Rice Fosang. 
Toast-and-W ater. 
Standard Authors. 
Improving Conversation. 


o Puns. : 
Sanday ene 
Long Walks. 
Long Sermons. 
No Fires before Novem- 





ber or after Marc! 


Thick: Bee eppebutter, 





Round Game—for Love. 
Instructive Toys. 
Little Pocket-Money. 


—_—o——— 

Mook - TurtLe— Kissing 
before company and fight- 
ing afterward. 


_——— 
One of Mrs. Partington’s 


. godchildren is too little to 


spell cat. She spells kitten, 
though, easily. 


Movine ror a New Tria 
—Popping to Mrs. No. 2. 


~~» 

You had betterlend aman 
our name on a bill than 
end him your umbrella, 
because the first is pretty 

sure to be returned. 


——————_—— 

It is sweet to have friends 
you can trust, and conven- 
ent, sometimes, to have 
friends who are not afraid 
to trust you. 


A paper having been ask: 
ed,‘* What is the best treat 
ment to prevent the devel- 
opment of hydrophobia in 
dogs?” replies that if the 
dog gets water enough, it 
is pretty certain he can’t 
have the disease. The safest 
way to insure him an abun- 
dance of this indispensable 
fluid is to anchor him in 
about seven feet of water 
so that his head will befrom 
clgasecn to twenty inches 
below the surface. 


oe - 

An. artificial florist who 
lives upon the second floor 
may be called a second 


A gentleman one evening 
was seated near a lovely 
woman when the company 
around him were proposing 
conundrums to each other, 
and, turning to his com- 
panion, hesaid, 

bis why. is a lady unlike a 
mirror?” 

She “ gave it - 
“ Because,” said the rude 


. fellow, “a mirror reflects 
| without speaking; a lady 


speaks without reflecting.” 
“Very good,” said she. 

‘*Now answer me: why is 

a man unlike a mirror?” 
“T can not tell you.” | 
“Because the mirror Js 


a and the man 
not. | 


————_-—— 


Tur PLEAsantest R1NG- 
ING IN ONE’s Ears—That of 
the dinner-bell, 


——~>——_——_ 
Tue Beav ror Pronics— 
The rainbow. 


oo E 
Why are our sidewalks in 
winter like music ?—If you 


do not C sharp, you will B 
~ flat. 


ee 

Why is an omnibus strap 

like conscience ?—Because 

itis an inward check on the 
outward man. 
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“SHE BOLDLY JOINED THE DANCERS.” 


(Continued from Vol. IV., No. 52.] 


BLADE-O’-GRASS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF “GRIF” AND “JOSHUA MARVEL.” 





THE INTERLUDE. 


In times gone by it used to be the sometime 
fashion in the theatres to have an interlude be- 
tween the acts of the melodrama, so that the 
mind might find some relief from the thrilling 
horrors which had just been enacted, and might 

itself for-the more profound horrors to’ 
come. Usually there was an interval of time 
between the acts—in most cases seven years— 
during which the performers neither changed their 
linen nor grew any older. ‘This was probably 
owing to the joyous efforts of those who enacted 
the interlude, which was invariably composed of 
songs and dances. Of such material as these 
shall part of this interlude be eomposed ; strik- 
ing out the songs, however, and introducing 
flowers in their stead, as being infinitely more 
innocent and graceful than the gross and impure 
lessons taught by the popular songs of the day, 
which unfortunately flow too readily into such 
neighborhoods as that of which Stoney Alley 
forms a limb. Such teaching, in its own sad 
time, will bear bitter fruit—nay, it is bearing it 
even now, and the poisoned branches are bend- 
ing beneath the weight. 

Blade-o’-Grass was very young; but the few 
years she had lived contained many imminent 
crises—any one of which, but for some timely 
act of human kindness, might have put an end 
to her existence. But her life had not been all 
shade, although it may appear to you and me 
to have been so: there were lights in it, there 
were times when she enjoyed. You and I stand 
in the sun, and contemplate with sadness our 
fellow-creatures struggling and living in the dark. 
But it is not dark to them, as it is to us; they 
were born in it, they live in it, they are used to 
it. Such sunlight as we enjoy, and are, I hope, 
thankful for, might make them drunk. 

Said Tom Beadle one day to Blade-o’-Grass, 

‘*T say, Bladergrass, why don’t yer do some- 
thin’, and make a few coppers ?” 

And Blade-o’-Grass very naturally answered, 

*¢ What shall I do, Tom ?” 

Tom was prepared with his answer. 

**Lookee ’ere: why don’t you be a flower- 

1 Pr” 


‘“‘Oh, Tom!” exclaimed Blade-o-Grass, her 
face flushing, her heart beating, at the prospect 
of heaven held out toher. ‘‘ A flower-gal, Tom! 
A flower-gal! Oh, don’t I wish I could be!” 

“You'd ’ave to wash yer face, yer know,” 
said Tom, regarding the dirty face of Blade-o’- 
Grass from a business point of view, ‘‘ and put 
a clean frock on.” 

‘Down to zero went the hopes of Blade-o’- 
Grass. <A clean face she might have compassed. 
But a clean frock! ‘That meant a new frock, of 
course. Blade-o’-Grass had never had a new 
frock in her life. .A new frock! She had never 
had any thing new—not even a new boot-lace. 
Despair was in her face. ‘Tom saw it, and said, 

**Don’t be down in the mug, Bladergrass. 
We'll see if it can’t be tone some’ow.” 

What a hero ‘Tom was in her eyes! 

‘*Oh, Tom,” she cried, ‘‘if I could be a 
flower-gal—if I could! I’ve seen ’em at the 
' Royal Igschange”—she was pretty well acquaint- 
| . ed with that locality by this time—‘‘ and don’t 
they look prime!” She twined her fingers to- 
gether nervously. ‘* They’ve all got clean faces 
and nice dresses. Oh, ’ow ‘appy they must be!” 
“* And they make lots o’ money,” said Tom. 
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**Do they? Oh, don’t I wish I was them!” 

‘¢ And they go to theaytres.” 

“*Do they? Oh, don’t I wish I could go to 
the theaytre !” 

‘¢'There’s Poll Buttons. Why, two year ago, 
Bladergrass, she was raggeder nor you. And 
now she comes out—she does come out, I can 
tell yer! She sells flowers at the Royal Igs- 
change, and she looks as ’appy—as ’appy’— 
Tom's figures of speech and similes were invari- 
ably failures—‘‘ as ’appy ascan be. Why, I see 
her thesother night at the Standard, and she was 
in the pit. There was a feller with her.a-suckin’ 
a stick.. Didn’t she look proud! ~And I ’eerd 
Bill Britton say as how he saw her at ’Ighbury 
Barn last Sunday with another feller a-suckin’ a 
stick.” 

‘* Do all the swells suck sticks, Tom ?” asked 
Blade-o’-Grass, innocently. 

‘* All the real tip-toppers do,” answered Tom. 

‘* Perhaps there’s somethin’ nice in the knobs,” 
suggested Blade-o’-Grass. 

** Perhaps ; but I don’t think it. 
looks swellish, Bladergrass.” 

‘“*Tf you’ad a stick, would you suck it, Tom?” 

**T think I should,” replied Tom, after a little 
consideration ; ‘‘and I’d’ave one with a large 
knob. They’re all the go.” ‘Then Tom came 
back to the subject of Poll Buttons. ‘‘She makes 
a’eap o’ money. Why, I’eerd tell as ’ow she sells 
crocuses and wilets for a tanner a bunch at first. 
The swells buy a bunch of wilets, and then she 
coaxes em, and ses as ow wilets and crocuses 
ought to go together, and she uses’er eyes and 
smiles sweet. Stand up, Bladergrass !” 

Blade-o’-Grass stood up, and‘Tom Beadle scru- 
tinized her. 

‘* Poll Buttons is a reg'lar beauty, they say. 
But I wish I may die if you won't be a reg’larer 
beauty when you're as old as Poll is.” 

‘Shall I, Tom? Shall I?” And the eyes of 
Blade-o’-Grass sparkled, and a bright color came 
into her cheeks. Even in her ragged frock, and 
with her dirty face, she looked pretty. ‘‘Then 
I shall get a tanner a bunch for my crocuses and 
wilets, and when the roses comes in, I’ll—I’'ll—” 
But her voice trailed off as she looked at her 
ragged frock, and her lips trembled, and the lit- 
tle glimpse of heaven that lay in the imaginary 
basket of flowers faded utterly away. 

“*Don’t take on so, Bladergrass,” said Tom 
Beadle; ‘‘who knows? I may ’ave a bit o’ 
luck. And if I do, I wish I may die if I don’t 
set you up as a flower-gal! You jist keep up 
your art, and wait a bit.” 

And one day Tom Beadle really went to Jim- 
my Virtue’s leaving-shop, and asked the price 
of a new cotton frock, which, after much bar-: 
gaining, he bought for two shillings and four- 


You see, it 


‘*Who’s it for, Tom?” asked Jimmy, testing 
the coins before he delivered the frock to Tom. 
“Got a new sweet’art ?” 

‘*Tt’s for Bladergrass,” replied Tom, compla- 
cently. ‘I’m a-goin’ to set her up as a flower- 
gal. I promised ‘er I would when I’ad a bit 0’ 
luck.” 

*¢ And you've ’ad a bit o’ luck ?” 

‘Yes, a reg’lar slice.” 

‘* How was it, ‘Tom ?” 

‘* Arks no questions, and I'll tell you no lies,” 
responded Tom, saucily, walking away with his 
precious purchase. 

Neither will we be too curious about how the 
means were acquired which enabled Tom to give 
Blade-o’-Grass an honest start in life. 

That first new common cotton dress! What 
joy and delight stirred the heart of Blade-o’- 
Grass as she surveyed it! She devoured it with 
her eyes, and was as delicate in handling it as if 


she could say was, ‘‘Oh, Tom! oh, Tom!” She 
threw her arms round Tom’s neck, and kissed 
him a hundred times; and Tom felt how sweet 
it is to give. But Tom’s goodness did not end 
here. He conducted Blade-o’-Grass to a room 
where she could wash herself and array herself 
in her new dress. She came out of that room 
transformed. She had smoothed her hair and 
washed her face, and the dress became her. She 
smiled gratefully at ‘Tom when she presented 
herself to him. 

‘¢T’m blessed if Poll Buttons ‘ll be able to ‘old 
a candle to you!” exclaimed ‘Tom, admiringly ; 
and Blade-o’-Grass thrilled with joy. 

Thus it came about that Mr. Merrywhistle, 
walking near the Royal Exchange one day, saw 
a clean little girl, with a basket of humble flowers 
on herarm, and a bright little face looking ear- 
nestly at him. 

‘* Bless my soul!” exclaimed the benevolent 
gentleman. ‘‘ Blade-o’-Grass!” ; 

‘* Yes, Sir, if you please. Tom's set me up as 
a flower-gal.” . 

**Tom!” 

“Tom Beadle, Sir; ‘im as you guv a shillin’ 
to once, and as come along o’ me when we ‘ad 
that jolly dinner.” 

‘*Dearme! Dear me!” said Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle, honest pleasure beaming in his eyes. ‘* And 
Tom’s set you up, eh? And you're getting an 
honest living, eh ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir, if you please, Sir. Do you want a 
flower for your button-’ole, Sir? ’Ere’s a white 
rose, Sir—a reg’lar beauty; and ’ere’s a piece o’ 
mingyonet to show it off, Sir, and a bit o’ maiden- 
’air to back it up.” 

And before Mr. Merrywhistle knew where he 
was, he had put the flowers in his button-hole, 
and, instructed by Blade-o’-Grass, had fastened 
them with a pin she took out of her frock. It 
was thirty years since he had worn a flower, the 
good old fellow! and as he looked upon them 
now, there came to him the memory of a few 
sunny months when he was young. ‘The crowds 
of people, the busy streets, the noise and tur- 
moil, vanished from sight and sense; and for 
one brief moment—which might have been an 
hour, the vision was se distinct—he saw fair 
fingers fastening a piece of mignonette in his 
coat, and a fair head bending to his breast— It 
was gone! But as Mr. Merrywhistle awoke to 
the busy hum about him, there was a sweet 
breath in his nostrils, and a dim, sweet light in 
his eyes. Most unwisely he gave Blade-o’-Grass 
a shilling for the flowers, and patted her head, 
and walked away; while Blade-o’-Grass herself, 
almost fearing that the shilling was a bad one, 
bit it with her strong teeth, and, being satisfied 
of its genuineness, executed a double-shuffle on 
the curb-stone. 

That very afternoon Blade-o’-Grass, having 
had a good day, purchased a walking-cane of a 
street vendor. It was a cane with the largest 
knob he had in his stock. ‘This cane she pre- 
sented'to Tom Beadle the same evening. ‘Tom 
was immensely delighted with it. To the ad- 
miration of Blade-o’-Grass, he put the knob in 
his mouth, to the serious danger of that feat- 
pees and comported himself as became a tip-top 
swell. 

“You're a reg'lar little brick,” said Tom; 
**and I’m blessed if I don’t take you to the 
theaytre.” 

Blade-o’-Grass jumped for joy, and clapped 
her hands. How she had longed to go to a 
theatre! And now the magic hour had come. 
She had been rich enough lately to pay two- 
pence a night for a bed, and she went to the 
cheap lodging-house she patronized and washed 
her face and combed her hair, and made herself 
as smart as she could. Tom Beadle had also 
smartened himself up, and to the theatre they 





its texture had been of the finest silk. All that 











went, arm in arm, he with the knob of the stick 
in his mouth, and she, in her rags, as proud as 
any peacock. 

In what words can the awe and wonder of 
Blade-o’-Grass be described ? She had her own 
ideas of things, and she was surprised to find 
the interior of the theatre so different from what 
she had imagined. Boxes, pit, and gallery she 
knew there were. But she had set down in her 
mind that the boxes were veritable boxes, in 
which the people were shut, with little eye-holes 
to peep through ; and the pit she had imagined 
as a large dark space dug out of the earth, very 
low down, where the people were all huddled 


‘together, and had to look up to see what was 


going on. It was to the pit they went, and for 
some time Blade-o’-Grass was too astonished to 
speak. A very, very large O would fitly de- 
scribe her condition. ‘Tom Beadle, on the con- 
trary, was quite composed: theatres were but 
ordinary places to him. But used up as he was 
to the pleasures of the town, he derived a new 
pleasure from the contemplation of the wonder- 
ment of Blade-o’-Grass. 

**Qh, Tom! oh, Tom!” she whispered, ‘n ec- 
stasy, edging closer to him, when at last she 
found courage to use her tongue. It was a 
large theatre, with a great deal of gold-leaf 
about it; and the audience were evidently bent 
upon enjoying themselves, and vehemently ap. 
plauded at every possible opportunity., ‘Thus, 
when the lights are turned up, and a bright blaze 
breaks out upon the living sea of faces, there is 
much clapping of hands, and much stamping 
of feet, and other marks of approval. When 
the musicians straggle into the orchestra they 
are also vehemently applauded ; but those ‘‘ high 
and mighty” might have been by themselves in 
the Desert of Sahara for all the heed they pay 
to.the audience. The occupiers of the gallery 
are very noisy in their demonstrations, and issue 
their commands with stentorian lungs. ‘* Now, 
then; scrape up, catgut!” ‘* Hoo-o-0-0! scrape 
up! up with the rag!” with cries and shouts 
and whistles, which strike fresh wonderment to 
the soul of Blade-o’-Grass. She is not fright- 
ened at the noise; for even Tom Beadie puts 
his two little fingers to the corners of his lips, 
and adds shrill whistles to the general confusion 
—in the performance of which duty he stretches 
his mouth to such an extent that, as a feature, 
it becomes a hideous mockery, But at length 
the band strikes up with a crash, the sound of 
which is speedily drowned in the roar of delight 
that follows. In due time—but not in time to 
satisfy the impatient audience—the music ceases, 
and a general shifting and rustling takes place 
among the audience. A moment’s breathless 
expectation follows, a cracked bell gives the 
meanest of tinkles ; and Blade-o’-Grass bends a 
little more forward as that awful and magie 
green curtain is drawn upward by invisible 
hands. The piece that is there and then rep- 
resented to the wondering soul of Blade-o’- 
Grass is a “‘strong domestic drama,” as the 
play-bill has it, and Blade-o’-Grass gasps and 
sobs and catches her breath at the ‘‘ striking” 
situations with which the play is filled. The 
piece is a narration of the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of the poorest class of the community— 
the class, indeed, the lower stratum of which is 
occupied by just such persons as Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o’-Grass ; and a curious commentary 
is made on it the next day by Blade-o’-Grass, 
who, dilating upon its wonders and entrance- 
ments, declares that she ‘‘never seed sich a 
thing in all her born days.” ‘There are, of 


course, in the piece a painfully virtuous wife, a 
desperate villain, to whom murder is child’s 
play, a delirium-tremens beggar, a Good Young 
Man, and a vilified Jew; and as these charac- 
ters play their parts, Blade-o’-Grass thrills and 
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quivers with delicious excitement. ‘Tom Beadle 
also enters into the excitement of the represen- 
tation, and stamps and claps his hands and 
whistles as vigorously as any one there. But 
when the ‘*‘strong domestic drama” is con- 
eluded, and the glories of the burlesque are un- 
folded to the ravished senses of Blade-o’-Grass, 
then, indeed, is she in heaven. Never has she 
eonceived any thing so enchanting as this, It 
is the first fairy story that has ever been pre- 
sented toher. Fw she screams over the mean- 
ingless songs! How she devours with her eyes 
the display of female limbs! ‘‘ Oh, ’ow lovely, 
Tom!” she'whispers. ‘‘ Oh, don’t I wish I-was 
them !” 

**Yon’d look as well as any of ’em, Blader- 
grass,” says Tom, who knows every thing, “if 
you was took in ‘and, and if you could darnce,” 

**Oh no, Tom—oh no!” exclaims Blade-o’- 
Grass, ‘‘I ain’t got sich legs.” 

Tom laughs, and whispers confidentially that 
*“*them legs ain't all their own. He knows a 
cove who knows a balley-gal, and she pads her 
legs like one o'clock.” Blade-o’-Grass, in her 
heart of hearts, can’t believe it, but she is too 
much absorbed in the performance to enter into 
argument. So the pageant passes before her 
eyes until all the songs are sung and all the 
dances danced; and when the curtain falls upon 
the brilliant last scene, she looks solemnly at 
Tom, and a great sob escapes her because it is 
all over. She can scarcely repress her tears. 
It is a wondrous night for Blade-o’-Grass, and 
lives in her memory for long afterward. Tom 
Beadle proposes ‘‘a eel supper,” and they sit 
in state, like the best nobles in the land, in a 
dirty box in a dirty eel-pie shop; and as they 
eat their eels off a dirty plate, with a dirty 
spoon and fork, Blade-o’-Grass looks up to her 
companion as to a god; and Ton, noticing the 
girl’s sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks, says, 
with an approving nod, ‘‘I’m blessed if you 
won't beat Poll Buttons into fits.” Then they 
go home, and Blade-o'-Grass dreams that she 
is an angel hanging from the flies. 

That first night at a theatre filled Blade-o’- 
Grass with a new ambition, and her better pros- 
pects inspired her with confidence. She deter- 
mined to learn to dance. 

You will, I am sure, be amazed to hear that 
every night in Stoney Alley, when the weather 
was in any way propitious, there was a ball—an 
open-air ball; the orchestra, an Italian organ- 
grinder; the company, nearly all the dirty boys 
and girls in the neighborhood. At a certain 
hour every evening an Italian organ-grinder, on 
whose dark face a fixed expression of stolid, 
gloomy melancholy forever rested, made his ap- 

arance in Stoney Alley; and, as if he were a 
fost soul, and this agony was his penance, ground 
put of his afflicted organ a string of waltzes and 
polkas and quadrilles so inexpressibly dismal 
that the very dogs howled in despair and fled. 
But directly the first note sounded—and that 
first note always came out with a wail—the chil- 
dren, from two years old and upward, began to 
congregate, and without any courtesying, or bow- 
ing, or engaging of partners, the strangest ball 
commenced that ever was seen. Girls with ba- 
bics in their arms glided round and round in the 
entrancing waltz; children who could scarcely 
toddle toddled round; and young ladies with- 
out incumbrances clasped each other by the 
waist, and spun round in a state of beatific 
bliss. When the waltz music ended with a 
groan, and the pokka commenced with a wheeze, 
tla big children hopped and the toddlers toddled 
in perfect contentment. ‘Then came the qua- 
drilles, in which many -new figures were in- 
troduced, which Belgravia might have profited 
by. But the strangest dance of all was a Scotch 
reel, which, by some unearthly means, had got 
into this decrepit organ, and which, being set to 
work by the inexorable handle, came out of its 
hiding-place spasmodically, and with stitches in 
its side. It was a sight to remember to see these 
ragged children dance this Scotch reel, with their 
toes up to their knees, their right arms elevated 
above their heads, and their left hands stuck in 
their sides as if they grew there. Blade-o’= 
Grass had never had courage to join in the rev- 
els; she had been too ragged and forlorn to claim 
equality with even this ragged and forlorn troop. 
But now her prospects were brightening, and 
her ambition was roused. The hp evening 
following that on which she visited the theatre 
she boldly joined the dancers. And there she 
hopped and twirled and glided until the music 
ceased ; and every evening thereafter she made 
her appearance ut the entertainment as punctu- 
ally as some people attend their places of worship, 
and with more devotion than many. She was 
looked upon as a guest of high distinction at the 
ball, for she was liberal with her farthings and 
half-pence. In course of time she became one 
of the very best dancers in the alley, and often 
and often dreamed that she was a ballet-girl, and 
was twirling before an admiring audience, in the 
shortest of short spangled skirts, and the pink- 
est of pink legs. 

These were the happiest days she had ever 
known. Now and then the tiger set up its claims, 
and was not satisfied; but these occasions were 
very rare. She went to’ the theatre often, and 
sometimes treated Tom Beadle, who did not 
show a stupid pride and independence. She 
sold flowers in the season, and lived how she 
could when there were no flowers to sell, ‘I 
wish they growed all the year round,” she said 
to ‘om many and many atime. She and Tom 
were always together, and it was understood that 
they had ‘‘ taken up with one another.” 

This being an interlude, in which the premise 
set forth has been faithfully carried out—for 
dances and flowers have been introduced in pro- 
fusion—it will perhaps be considered out of place 
to mention that, excepting that she knew how 
to speak an intelligible language, Blade-o’-Grass 





had been a four-footed animal. But it is neces- 
sary to state this, or you might condemn her 
unjustly, and look down upon her uncharitably. 
And while she grew in deeper and deeper igno- 
rance, how the great world labored in which she 
lived and moved and had her being! One sec- 
tion was in agony because a man of science had 
by his writings thrown doubt on the grand story 
of Creation, and had attempted to prove that 
Adam and Eve were not created; and nine- 
tenths of the people shrunk in horror from a man 
who denied the truth of Biblical miracles. Yet 
one and all believed in a future state—a better 
one than this, a higher one than this, a holier 
one than this—to be earned by living a good life, 
and by doing unto others as we would wish oth- 
ers should do unto us, And Blade-o’-Grass had 
never raised her eyes and hands to God; she 
had never said a prayer. . 
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PART II. 
THE PRISON WALL. 


SEVEN years have passed, and the curtain rises | 


upon a high erred stone wall. Grouped about 

the pavement which skirts the wall are nearly a 

score of persons waiting in a state of painful ex- 

pectancy. They are waiting for friends and 

relatives, and this gloomy stone wall incloses a 
rison. 

Although it is broad day, the aspect of the scene 
is inexpressibly depressing. It is September , 
but the treacherous month has crept upon No- 
vember, and stolen one of its cheerless days, when 
dull sky and dull atmosphere conspire to send 
the spirits down to zero, Not that these unhap- 
py mortals require any outward influence to ren- 
der them miserable; their countenances and 
attitude show that clearly enough. There are 
among them young women, almost children, and 
they stand about the prison with pale faces and 
clasped hands, with eyes cast down to the earth. 
They exchange but few words; they have suf- 
ficient special occupation in their thoughts to 
render them indisposed for conversation. ‘They 
are poorly clad, and some of them shiver as the 
damp wind steals round the massive wall which 
shuts out hope. 

Near to the prison door are a young and an 
old woman—one seventeen years of age on her 
last birthday, the other seventy. ‘The young 
woman has no covering on her head; the old 
woman wears an ancient bonnet, which was the 
fashion once upon a time. Her little wrinkled 
face is almost hidden in the bonnet, and her an- 
cient cotton dress falls in such straight lines 
about her that, but for the pale, wrinkled face 
and the shriveled hands that peep from out the 
folds of a faded shawl, it might reasonably have 
been supposed it covers the limbs of a child. 
The bonnet has moved several times in the direc- 
tion of the girl-woman, as if its owner were cu- 
rious about her companion; but the girl takes 
no notice, At length a piping voice asks, ** Are 
you waiting for some one, my dear?” 

The girl answers ‘‘ Yes,” but does not look at 
the questioner. 

“Who for, my dear?” 

No answer. 

**You needn’t mind me,” pipes the old wom- 
an; ‘‘I don’t mean any harm; and it does my 
old heart good to talk. Perhaps you've got a 
mother of your own.” 

** Mother !” echoes the girl, somewhat bitterly, 
and yet with a certain plaintiveness. ‘* No, I’ve 
got no mother; I never ’ad one as I knows of.” 

**Poor dear, poor dear! Come, my dear, 
talk kindly to an old woman who might be your 
grandmother. Ay, I might, my dear. I’m sev- 
enty-one come the 10th of November, and I’m 
waiting for my daughter. You've got a long 
time before you, my dear, before you come to 
my age.” 

‘¢ Seventy-one!” exclaims the girl. ‘JZ shall 
never be seventy-one, I shouldn’t like to be. 
What’s your daughter in for? How old is she? 
She must be older than me.” 

‘‘She’s thirty, my dear, and she’s in for beg- 
ging. What's yours in for?” 

‘¢ My what in for?” sharply and sullenly. 

“Your friend. You needn’t be so sharp with 
an old woman like me. You may be a mother 
yourself one day, poor dear!” 

The girl turns with a gasp—it may be of joy 
or pain—and takes the old woman’s hand and 
begs her pardon. 

Her friend is in for worse than beggin’, the girl 
says, and relapses into silence, retaining the old 
woman’s hand in hers, however, for a little while. 

Many persons pass this way and that, but few 
bestow a second glance upon the group; and 
even if pity enters the heart of one and another, 
it does not take practical shape, and in its passive 
aspect it is, as is well known, but cold charity. 
One man, however, lingers in passing, walks a 
few steps, and hesitates, He has caught a glimpse 
of a face that he recognizes, and it is evident 
that he is distressed by it. He turns boldly, and 
pauses before the forms of the old woman and 
the girl. 

** Blade-o’-Grass!” he exclaims, 

She raises her head, and looks him in the face. 
No shame, no fear, no consciousness of degrada- 
tion, is in her gaze. She drops him a courtesy, 
and turns her face toward the prison doors. 

Girl as she is, she is a woman, and well-look- 
ing. Her dress is of the poorest, and she is not 
too tidy; but the grace of youth is upon her. 
It is not upon all who are brought up as she has 
been. But she has this charm, and good looks 
as well; and she is grateful for them, for she 
likes to be called pretty. Remember that, at 
that momentous period in the life of Blade-o’- 
Grass when her future hung on a chance, Mrs, 
Manning ‘‘ kept the prettiest one, the one with 
the dimple.” 

What is it that causes the gravest of expres- 


was as ignorant of morals and religion as if she | sions to pass into the countenance of Mr. Mer- 





rywhistle as Blade-o’~Grass looks up? He does 
not say; but the grave expression remains upon 
his face during the interview. He has not seen 
her since the spring. Somehow or other, he lost 
sight of her, Years ago, when Tom Beadle “‘set 
her up” as a flower-girl, he had a strong inclina- 
tion to do some substantial for her—to re- 
move her from the associations by which she was 
surrounded, and which dragged her down to the 
lowest level, But, in the first place, he could 
ill afford it; and, in the second, when he had 
spoken of his wish to Jimmy Virtue, that worthy 
had asked him if he thought he could take all 
the world’s work upon his one pair of shoulders. 
** And after all,” Jimmy Virtue had said, ‘* isn’t 
the gal gettin’ a honest livin’ ?” 

The old woman peers into Mr. Merrywhistle’s 
face, and as her ancient bonnet goes up in the 
air, it seems capacious enough to bury her whole 
body in. Mr. Merrywhistle gives her a kind 
look, and addresses himself to Blade-o’-Grass. 

‘This is not a fit place for you” He is about 
to add, *“‘my poor child,” but her womanly ap- 
pearance checks him. 

‘* Ain’t it?” she replies, with a smile on her 
lips that is not pleasant to see. ‘* What is, then?” 

He is surprised at her reckless manner. 
‘*Have you business here? Are you waiting 
for any one?” 

“ Yes » 


‘¢ For whom ?” 

‘* Ah, that’s what I asked her,” Pipes the old 
woman; ‘* but she wouldn’t tell me.’ 

‘I’m waitin’ for Tom,” she says, answering him. 

‘Tom Beadle?” 

aa Tom Beadle.” Keigui 

s he in prison, then?” he asks, ve tly. 

“Yes; val been doin’ a month.” iti 

** What for ?” 

“ What does it matter? Priggin’—any thin’.” 

Perceiving that Blade-o’-Grass does not wish 
to pursue the conversation, Mr. Merrywhistle 
steps aside, sad at heart; but lingers, looking 
pityingly at Blade-o’-Grass. As he does so a 
clock strikes the hour, and the eyes of the ex- 
pectant group turn eagerly to the prison door, 
which presently opens. Six or seven persons 
walk out. ‘The women blink their eyes as they 
come into the light; the men shake themselves 
like dogs ; some raise their hands to their brows, 
and look about them as Gulliver might have 
done when he found himself in a strange land. 
The little old woman hastens to her daughter, a 
patient-looking woman, and for a moment two 
faces are hidden in the ancient bonnet. One 
man, who has seven or eight friends waiting for 
him, shakes his fist at the prison, and kicks the 
stone wall savagely. 

‘¢ That’s how I'd like to serve the guvner of 
that there cussed hole!” he exclaims, ‘‘ Give 
me something to drink, or I shall choke!” 

Another man looks around with a vacant 
stare: there is no one to meet him. With 
something like a sigh his head sinks into his 
shoulders, and he slinks away, hugging the wall 
as he goes, 

- The last to come out is Tom Beadle. Blade- 
o’-Grass is by his side in an instant. 

**Come along, Tom,” she says, clinging fond- 
ly to his arm, and pulling his face down to hers 
and kissing it, ‘‘I’ve got something nice to eat 
at home.” 

**You’re a good sort, Bladergrass,” says the 
thief. ‘‘Let’s get away from this place quick, 
and go home.” 

Home! Yes, to Stoney Alley, not twenty yards 
from where her mother had died—a room in 
an attic, which had been thoroughly cleaned and 
made tidy for the return of the prodigal. No 
furniture to speak of; a fire, and a saucepan on 
the hob; a mug of beer, a flat bottle with gin in 
it; one chair and a stool and a table; a bed in 
the corner. 

Tom surveys the room with satisfaction beam- 
ing in his eyes, Blade-o’-Grass looks at him, 
and joy breaks like sunlight over her face be- 
cause he is pleased. 

‘¢ Drink some beer, Tom.” 

He takes a deep draught, puts the jug down, 
heaves a long breath, and repeats, 

** You're a real good sort, Bladergrass. Give 
us another kiss, old gal!” 





ONE OF MANY HAPPY NIGHTS. 


Bort that the gray streaks are thickening in 
Mrs. Silver’s hair, and that her husband is fast 
growing bald, it might have been but yesterday 
that we were sitting with them in the cozy par- 
lor in Buttercup Square. Every thing inani- 
mate is the same as it was seven years ago, and 
does not appear to have grown any older or 
shabbier; the very cuckoo in the clock retains 
its youth, and its tones, as 1t asserts itself to be 
the great ‘‘ I am,” are as fresh as ever they were. 
Hark! it is speaking now, and ‘*Cuck-oo!” is- 
sues six times from its throat, sparklingly, as if 
defying time. It is six o’clock. ‘The days are 
drawing in, and it is dark enough for lights, 
But Mr. and Mrs. Silver sit in the dusk before 
the fire, talking of the matters nearest to their 
hearts. Their married life has been a happy 
one—with clouds in it, of course. Natural griefs 
and sorrows have come to them, as to others, 
At first a storm threatened their future, but it 
did not burst over them. ‘The exercise of kind- 
ly impulse; the wise and good desire to accept 
the inevitable, and to make the loneliness of their 
lives a means of happiness to others; their de- 
pendence on one another, and mutual love and 
faith: their recognition, in their every action, 
of higher duties of life than are generally ac- 
knowledged in practice—turned the storm to 
sunshine, brought happiness to them. If they 
were to die now, they would be blessed with the 
happy assurance that their lives had been pro- 
ductive of good to others. So might we all live; 
so should we all live. The world would be the 


better for it. No man or woman is unblessed 
with the want of continual opportunity for doing 
good or being kind. 

“*Christmas will very soon be here once 
more,” says Mr, Silver. 

‘We'll have a merry gathering,” Mrs. Silver 
answers, ‘‘ There will be changes before the 
next comes round,” 

5 Yes; our little children are men and women 
now, 

‘*Good men and women, thank God!” 

_ “* Wife,” he says, “I have thought many 
times of your words when I brought little Char. 
ley home twenty-three years ago. The child 
was lying in your lap, and you said, ‘Perhaps 
this is the reason why God has given us no chil- 
dren.‘ » 

She looks at him with a tender light in her 
eyes. Between these two love does not show it. 
self in words, but in ministering to each other 
unselfishly, 

“*They have been a blessing to us, dear,” she 
says. ‘*Qur household will be smaller present- 
ly. Charley and Ruth, I think, are fond of each 
other, He brings her home now every night.” 

‘* What did Charley earn last week ?” 

‘* Thirty-eight shillings.” 

** Is that sufficient to marry on?” 

‘* Quite sufficient, and to spare; and Charley 
has money put by to start with. They must live 
near us. Charley would like to, I love, and 
Ruth too; but it will be time enough to talk of 
these things by-and-by.” 

‘*Carry your mind ten years on, my dear.” 

*¢ Well, I do so.” 

‘* What do you see ?” 

6° If we live?” 

‘* If we live.” 

She muses a little, looking into the fire. 

**Ourselves old people; Charley and Ruth 
happily married, with children of their own; 
Mary married also, although her prince is not 
yet come, and is a stranger tous. Richard will 
go abroad: I can tell, by his reading and con- 
versation, that his heart is set upon it. And 
Rachel— poor Rachel! —stopping sometimes 
with us, and sometimes—nearly always, indeed 
—with Ruth and Charley. I can see myself 
with hair perfectly white, and you with only a 
fringe of white hair round your head.” 

He laughs softly and pleasantly, and caresses 
her hand. 

‘*T can see nothing but happiness, dear.” 

They sit quietly before the fire, and the dark- 
ness grows deeper. The door opens, and Mr, 
Merrywhistle enters softly, 

‘¢ Don’t stir,” he says; “*and don’t tight the 
gas. I was told you were here, and I know how 
fond you are of sitting in the dark.” 

It was indeed a favorite habit with them when 
they were alone. He sits by them in silence; 
for a minute or two no word is spoken. Then 
Mrs, Silver places her hand lightly on his shoul- 


er. 

**T understand, I understand,” he says, ‘* you 
are waiting for me to speak, You always kuow 
when I am in trouble.” 

** How can I help knowing? Your face I can 
not see, but I hear your heart in your voice.” 

*¢Tell me: is it a good thing to make other 
persons’ troubles ours ?” 

‘¢ What is sympathy for?” she answers, in re- 


urn. 

“¢T have spoken to you now and again of a 
child—a girl—whom I have seen occasionally—” 

‘* The flower-girl?” 

“Yes, the flower-girl; the girl whom I met 
for the first time in the company of a boy who 
deceived me—a boy who told me the most un- 
blushing 1—stories, and who yet had some hu- 
manity in him.” 

‘That is many years ago. 
almost a womar. now.” 

‘¢ She és a woman, God help her !—more wom- 
an than her years Warrant. I should think she 
is about the samc oge as Ruth. And it comes 
upon me again, that fancy, whet I speak c. Ruth 
and think of this poor girl.” 

“Yes; you have told us there is a singular 
likeness between them.” 

“It is striking—wonderfully striking. But 
there can be nothing in it; for Ruth, you hava 
said, was the only child of a poor woman who 
died a fortnight after the little thing was born.” 

**Yes, my friend.” 

*¢So that it is pure accident; but the fancy 
remains, for all that. I shall never forget the 
sad story that this poor Blade-o’-Grass told me 
of the tiger that worried her, and clamored for 
food. It was hunger, my dear friends, hunger. 
I shall never forget her notion that Hallelujah 
came to her while she was asleep, and put baked 
potatoes in her lap. I shall never forget my 
pleasure when I first saw her with a basket of 
flowers, and bought a flower of her. But I have 
told you of these things before, and here I am 
babbling of them again, like an old man that has 
lost his wits.” 

© Never mind, friend; go on.” 

“7 saw poor Blade-o’-Grass this morning. I 
haven’t seen her for many months. I had occa- 
sion to pass by a certain prison early, and I saw 
her, with a dozen others, waiting outside. She 
was waiting for this boy that was—this man and 
thief that is. I lingered until the prison doors 
were opened, and let him and others out. And 
when he came”—there were tears in the old man’s 
voice as he spoke—‘“‘ and when he came, this un- 
happy girl kissed him and clung to him as with 
less shame she might have kissed and clung to a 
better man, had she been taught something good 
when she was younger.” 

‘My dear, dear friend!” says Mrs. Silver, 
taking his hand in hers. 

“T can not tell you what I feared as I sawher, 
and spoke to her before the prison doors were 
opened. Poor Blade-o’-Grass! poor child! 


The girl must be 





Nay, let me have my way.” 
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And this good old man, whose heart is as 
tender as that of a good woman, sheds tears and 
trembles; if a daughter's happiness had been at 
stake, he could. not have been more moved, 
Wisely, Mr. and Mrs. Silver do not disturb him, 
but talk together of other subjects until Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle exclaims, with something of his usual 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ What on earth are we sitting in 
the dark for?” Whereat Mr. Silver smiles, and 
lights the gas. As if the light is the means of 
suddenly waking up the cuckoo from a nap, it 
immediately proclaims seven o’clock, and in an- 
other hour the whole of Mrs. Silver’s family are 
assembled in the parlor. Rachel, the blind girl, 
has no out-door occupation, but all the others 
have. Charley, as you know, is a printer, and, 
being out of his time, is earning good wages ; 
Richard is a watch-maker, still an apprentice, 
and making famous progress; and Mary and 
Ruth are both of them in the postal telegraph 
office. For it has been part of Mrs. Silver’s plan 
to give her family the opportunity of making 
their way in the world, and boys and girls have 
been taught that to work is one of the chief du- 
ties and one of the best blessings of life. Char- 
ley and Ruth come in together. He has grown 
quite a man since we last saw him, and Ruth, 
Blade-o’-Grass’s sister, is as bright and cheerful- 
looking a lass as one can meet. She is partic- 
ularly bright just now, and looks particularly 
happy, for she and Charley have had a brisk 
walk; her cheeks are glowing healthfully, and 
there is a bright sparkle in her eyes. Then 
questions are asked and answered. The events 
of the day are narrated, and it is wonderful what 
interest is manifested in these trifles. Every 
few minutes the comfortable parlor in Butter- 
cup Square is filled with merry laughter. 

**Come, come, children,” says Mr. Silver, 
after nearly an hour has been spent in this man- 
ner; ‘‘are we to have any reading to-night ?” 

The books are instantly brought forward, and 
thé youngsters are busy turning over the leaves. 
When last we were in their company they were 
deep in the beautiful story of “ Paul and Virginia.” 
Since then they have had rare nights with their 
favorite authors, and have laughed and cried, as 
hundreds of thousands of others have done, over 
the sayings and doings of the men and women 
‘and children who play their parts in the pages of 
Thackeray and Scott and Dickens and Jerrold, 
and authors of long ago. It is not a novel that 
engages their attention now; this is one of their 
“play” nights, when scenes from Shakspeare 
are read. When the rustling of the leaves has 
ceased, they all with one accord turn to Rachel, 
the blind girl. She knows they are looking at 
her, and her face flushes as she says, ‘‘ “les, 
I am ready.” ‘Then says Richard, in a deep 
bass voice, laying his finger on the first line of 
the fourtk act of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” 
“* What, is Antonio here?” And Charley forth- 
with answers, ‘‘ Ready, so please your grace ;” 
and the play commences. They all take parts, 
with the exception of Mr. Merrywhistle, who is 
the audience, and who applauds as ifthe house 
is packed, and there is not standing room for 
one. Mr, Silver takes Shylock (the villain’s part 
generally falls to his share), and Ruth reads the 
few lines that Nerissa has to say. But the great 
wonder of the reading takes place when Rich- 
ard, as the Duke, says, 

“You hear the learned Bellario, what he writes: 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come.” 

Up rises Rachel, the blind girl. 

**Give me your hand. Come you from old Bellario?” 


And Rachel bows, and answers, in a gentle 
voice, ‘‘I did, my lord.” The scene proceeds, 
and Rachel speaks Portia’s lines with grace and 
power, and does not falter ata word. How they 
all praise her and cluster round her when the act 
is finished, and the books are closed! 

But this is only one of very many such 
nights passed in that happy home in Buttercup 
Square. 





FACE TO FACE-—SO LIKE, YET SO UNLIKE. 


On the following Saturday Ruth and Char- 
ley had a holiday, which, with the sanction of 
their kind guardians, they intended to spend at 
the International Exhibition. The holiday had 
been planned a month before its arrival, and 
had, indeed, been the occasion of an innocent 
conspiracy between Ruth and Rachel and Char- 
ley, and of much mysterious conversation, Ra- 
chel was to accompany them. ‘The day, which 
had been looked forward to with such rapturous 
anticipation as only the young can experience 
and enjoy, at length arrived. In a very flutter 
of delight, the two girls and their hero—for 
Charley was Rachel’s hero as well as Ruth’s— 
bade Mrs. Silver good-morning, and went out 
into the streets with joy in their hearts. Very 
tender were they to each other, and very tender 
were Ruth and Charley to their blind companion. 
No words of love had passed between Ruth and 
Charley, although their attachment was known to 
their kind guardians, as you have read. But, in- 
deed, no words were required ; their looks, their 
almost unconsciously exercised tenderness toward 
one another, were sufficient confirmation of mu- 
tual affection. These two young persons were 
enjoying the purest, happiest dream that life 
contains. May all the grown-up people who 
read these pages have enjoyed such a pure and 
happy dream! May all others live to enjoy it! 

Ruth and Charley, of course, with the usual 
blindness of lovers, believed that no one noticed 
any thing particular in their behavior; but in 
this respect they were as blind as Rachel—more 
so, indeed, if there be degrees in blindness, for 
even she guessed their secret. In the course 
of their rambles through the Exhibition, she sat 
down and asked to be left alone for a while, and 
when Ruth and Charley demurred, insisted, with 
a pretty and affectionate willfulness, on having 





her own way. 


** And don’t hurry,” she said, turning her face 
to them and smiling sweetly. ‘‘ You will find 
me here When you come back. I am tired, and 
want a long, long rest.” 

And there the blind girl sat, seeing nothing, en- 
joying every thing, while unsuspecting Ruth and 
Charley wandered away into fairy-land, arm in 
arm. Soft strains of music came to Rachel's ears, 
and she listened and drank them in, with clasped 
hands and head inclined. She was as one in- 
spired; visions of beauty passed before her, and 
the melodious notes were imbued with palpable 
loveliness for her. Many a passer-by paused to 
look at her beautiful face, and felt the better for 
it, and a great lady came and sat down beside 
her. When the music ceased, the lady said, ‘* My 
dear, are you here alone ?” 

‘*Oh no,” replied Rachel, ‘‘I have friends; I 
asked them to let me sit by myself. I wanted to 
listen to the music. They will come for me pres- 
ently.” 

** Yon love music ?” 

‘¢ Who can help loving it? I can see it.” 

The lady’s voice was soft and sweet, and Ra- 
chel felt goodness in her manner. ‘Tell me,” 
she said, ‘* what is before me.” 

They were sitting opposite a piece of sculpture 
—a perfect work—and the lady described it, and 
described it well, and told the story that it illus- 
trated. 

** Ah,” sighed the blind girl, ‘‘ it is beautiful!” 

The lady was accompanied by her husband and 
child. 

‘*Ts this your little daughter?” asked Rachel. 

‘*My dear,” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘I thought— 
thought—” 

‘‘That I was quite blind,” said Rachel, smil- 
ing. ‘‘Solam. But see—your little girl’s hand 
is in mine.” 

And indeed the child, who was standing by her 
mother’s side, had placed her hand in Rachel’s, 
beneath the folds of the blind girl’s shawl. 

** And withong that I think I could tell,” add- 
ed Rachel. 

, an my dear, it is my little girl,” said the 
ady. : 

Rachel stooped and kissed the child, whose 
hand stole round Rachel’s neck, and caressed it. 
Lips purer and more innocent had never met. 
So they sat, talking for a little while longer, until 
Rachel raised her face, and smiled a happy greet- 
ing to Ruth and Charley, who were standing be- 
fore her. The lady and the child bade good-by 
to Rachel, and kissed her; and when they met 
again, an hour afterward, the child gave Rachel 
a flower. 

Like the incense of a breeze that has been wan- 
dering among sweet-smelling plants, like the soft 
plash of water on a drowsy day, like the siuging 
of birds, are such small circumstances as these. 
Thank God for them! 

And what had Ruth and Charley been doing? 
Dreaming — nothing more — walking almost in 
silence among the busy, eager, bustling crowd, 
standing before works of beauty, and enjoying. 
Every thing was beautiful in their eyes. Per- 
fect harmony encompassed them ; the commonest 
things were idealized; their souls were filled with 
a sense of worship. 

How quickly the hours passed! It seemed to 
them that they had been in the place but a few 
minutes, and it was already time for them to go. 
They left with many a sigh, and many a parting 
glance at the wonders which lined the spaces 
through which they walked. Ruth’s hand was 
clasped in Charley’s beneath her mantle, and a 
tender light was in her eyes as they made their 
way through the restless throng. It was still light 
when the omnibus put them down within a mile 
of Buttercup Square. The tram-way carriage 
would have carried them to the avenue that led 
to Buttercup Square; but both Ruth and Rachel 
expressed a desire to walk, wishful perhaps to 
prolong the happy time. Charley, nothing loath, 
gave an arm to each of the girls, and they walk- 
ed slowly onward, Rachel being nearest to the 
wall, They were passing a man and a girl, who 
were talking together. The girl had just utter- 
ed some words to the man, who was leaving 
her, when Rachel cried suddenly, in a voice of 
alarm, 

‘* Ruth, was it you who spoke?” 

Her face was deadly pale, and her limbs were 
trembling. 

‘*No, Rachel,” answered Ruth, surprised at 
the blind girl’s agitation. 

As she replied, both she and Charley turned, 
and saw Blade-o’-Grass. Thus, for the first 
time since their infancy, the sisters looked each 
other in the face. Each saw, instantaneously, 
such a resemblance to herself, that they leaned to- 
ward each other in sudden bewilderment. ‘Their 
gaze lasted scarcely as long as one might count 
three, for Charley hurried Ruth and Rachel on; 
he also had seen with amazement the likeness 
that Blade-o’-Grass bore to Ruth, and that there 
should be any resemblance to his treasure in such 
a forlorn, disreputable-looking creature as Blade- 
o’-Grass, smote him with a sense of pain. Ruth 
walked along, dazed; but before they had gone 
a dozen yards she stopped, and pressed her hand 
to her heart. 

** Ruth! dear Ruth!” exclaimed Charley, plac- 
ing his arm round her, for indeed she was almost 
falling. She released herself, and said, in a faint 
voice, 

‘Rachel, why did you ask if it was I who 
spoke ?” 

‘she tone was so exactly like yours, Ruth,” 
answered Rachel, ‘‘that the words slipped out 
from me unaware. Who was it that spoke ?” 

‘*Tt must have been a poor girl whom we 
have just passed.” 

‘* What is she like ?” 

Ruth’s lips trembled, but she did not answer 
the question. 

‘* Why must the words have slipped from you 
unaware, Rachel ?” 

‘* Because, if I had considered an instant, I 





should not have asked. You could not have said 
such a thing.” 

** What thing ?—Nay, Charley, don’t interrupt 
me,” said Ruth, in such an imploring tone that 
he was mute from fear, for Ruth’s eyes were filled 
with tears, and her face was very pale. ‘What 
thing, Rachel ?” 

‘* Just then,” answered Rachel, slowly and sol- 
emnly, ‘‘a voice said, ‘For God’s sake, Tom, 
bring home some money, for there’s not a bit of 
bread in the cupboard !’” 

‘*Charley !” cried Ruth, hurriedly, ‘‘ stand here 
with Rachel for a few moments. Don’t follow 
me; let me go alone.” 

She was his queen, and he obeyed her; but his 
apprehensive looks followed her, although he did 
not stir from the spot. Ruth hastened to where 
Blade-o’-Grass was standing. The poor outcast 
was very wan and wretched. Ruth knew part 
of her own history; for Mrs. Silver; when her 
adopted children arrived at a proper age, had 
told them, gently, as much of the story of their 
lives as she deemed it right and necessary for 
them to know. The hours in which she unfold- 
ed their stories to her children were quiet and 
solemn; there was no one present but she and 
her adopted one; and she told them their his- 
tory so gently, and with such sweet words of love, 
that they were never unhappy when they learned 
the truth. Ruth, therefore, knew that she was 
an orphan; and she, in common with the others, 
had shed many grateful tears, and had offered 
up many grateful prayers, for the merciful heart 
that had made life a blessing to her. As she 
stood before her sister, so like, yet so unlike—her 
sister never to be recognized, or acknowledged as 
of her blood—the thought came to her, ‘* But 
for my dear good mother I might have been like 
this—ragged, forlorn, hungry, with not a bit of 
bread in the cupboard!” 

Blade-o’-Grass, whose wistful eyes had follow- 
ed the strange likeness to herself, saw Ruth turn 
back, and dropped a courtesy as her sister, in her 
warm, soft dress, stood before her. 

Then said Ruth, timidly, ‘‘It was you who 
said that?” She herself might have been the 
suppliant, her voice and manner were so quiet 
and humble. 

*¢ Said what, miss?” 

“That you hadn’t a bit of bread in the cup- 
board.” 

‘*Tt’s true, miss, and to-morrow’s Sunday.” 

Ruth thought of what a happy day the Sabbath 
was to her and hers in Buttercup Square, the 
goodness of it, the peacefulness of it! And this 
forlorn girl before her, the sight of whom had so 
strangely unnerved her, had only one thought of 
that happy Sabbath to-morrow —whether she 
would be able to get bread to eat. Tears choked 
her voice as she asked, ‘* Will you tell me your 
name?” 

‘* Blade-o’-Grass, miss.” 

Ruth looked up in surprise. 
real name?” 

** Yes, miss; I ain't got no other.” 

Ruth’s hand had been in her pocket from the 
first, with her purse in it; but she could scarcely 
muster sufficient courage to give. She judged 
poor Blade-o’-Grass with the eyes of her own 
sensitive soul, and felt that if money were offer- 
ed to her she would sink to the earth in shame. 

‘* Will you pardon me,” she said, hesitatingly, 
the hot blood flushing her neck and face; “ will 
you pardon me if I offer you—if I beg of you to— 
o—" 

The hand of Blade-o’-Grass was held out ea- 
gerly, imploringly, and Ruth emptied her purse 
into it, Blade-o’-Grass wondered at the munifi- 
cence of the gift, and the modesty with which it 
was given, and her fingers closed greedily on the 
silver coins. 

**God Almighty bless you, miss!” she exclaim- 
ed, taking Ruth’s hand and kissing it. ‘‘God 
Almighty bless you!” The tears were streaming 
down both their faces. A warm hand-pressure, 
a last grateful look from Blade-o’-Grass, and the 
sisters parted. 

‘**Oh, Charley ! Charley!” sobbed Ruth, as ‘she 
clasped his arm, ‘‘I might have been like that!” 
They walked in silence to their home, and Ruth 
whispered to her companions not to say any 
thing to their kind guardians of what had taken 
place. ‘‘ It might make them sad,” she said. 

It was dusk when they went in-doors. Rachel 
went to her room first, and Ruth and Charley 
lingered in the passage. 

‘** Ruth!” he whispered. 

She laid her head upon his breast with the con- 
fidence and innocence of a child. He stooped 
and kissed her cheek, still wet with her tears. 
She clung to him more closely—hid her face in 
his neck. A wondering happiness took posses- 
sion of them. 
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ROBERT TRUEFIT ALLOWS HIS FEELINGS TO 
MASTER HIM. 


Tue chance acquaintanceship which had so 
strangely sprung up seven years ago between Mr. 
Merrywhistle, Robert Truefit, and Jimmy Virtue 
had ripened into intimacy, and it was not un- 
usual for the three to meet in the old man’s leav- 
ing-shop in Stoney Alley. ‘The shop and the 
stock were, on the whole, less fragrant than on 
the occasion of Mr. Merrywhistle’s first introduc- 
tion tothem. An additional seven years’ mouldi- 
ness lay heavy on the shelves; but familiarity had 
rendered the musty vapor less objectionable to 
the benevolent gentleman. There was no per- 
ceptible change of importance in Jimmy Virtue ; 
his skin certainly had got tougher and dryer and 
yellower, but otherwise he did not seem to be a 
day older. His eyebrows were as precipitous, 
and his glass eye as mild, and his fierce eye as 
fierce, as ever they were. No perceptible change, 
either, was to be observed in the articles which 
filled his shop: the same faded dresses and dirty 
petticoats were crammed into inconvenient ¢or- 
ners; the same crinolines loomed from unlikely 





places; the same old boots hung from the ceil- 
ing; and doubtless the same vanities of vanities 
were inclosed in the box which served as a rest- 
ing-place in Jimmy Virtue’s parlor, 

It was a dull, miserable November night. A 
thick fog had lain upon Stoney Alley during the 
day, necessitating the use of candles and gas ; 
toward the evening the fog had cleared away, 
and a dismal rain had set in; Stoney Alley and 
its neighboring courts and lanes were overlaid 
with dirty puddles. It was by a strange chance, 
therefore, that Mr. Merrywhistle and Robert 
Truefit found themselves in Jimmy Virtue’s par- 
lor on this evening ; they said as much to each 
other. Each of them had some special business 
which brought him in. Jimmy’s neighborhood, and 
he expressed his pleasure when he saw them. 
They were the only living friends he had; other 
friends he had, but they were not human; not- 
withstanding which, some hours would have hung 
dreadfully upon Jimmy’s hands if he had been 
deprived of them. ‘hese friends were aces, 
deuces, knaves, and the like; in other words, a 
pack of cards. Very dirty, very greasy, very 
much thumbed and dog’s-eared, but very useful. 
Jimmy spent comfortable hours with these friends, 
Sitting in his chair, he would place an imaginary 
opponent on the seat opposite to him, and would 
play blind All-Fours with his unreal foe for large 
sums of money. ‘‘Jack” was the name of his 
opponent; and Jimmy often talked to him, and 
called him a fool for playing, and abused him 
generally for incapacity. For Jimmy nearly al- 
ways won; and many and many a night Jack 
was dismissed a ruined and broken-hearted shad- 
ow, while Jimmy, after putting up his shutters, 
let down his turn-up bedstead, and went to bed a 
winner of hundreds, sometimes of thousands of 
pounds. For Jack’s wealth was enormous; he 
never refused a bet, never declined ‘‘ double or 
quits.” So reckless a player was he—being egged 
on by Jimmy—that it was impossible he could 
have come by his money honestly. Be that as it 
may, his ill-gotten gains were swept into Jimmy’s 
imaginary coffers, to the old man’s delight and 
satisfaction. It is a positive fact, that Jimmy 
had grown into a sort of belief in Jack’s exist- 
ence, and often imagined that he saw a shadowy 
opponent sitting opposite him. ‘There was a 
very good reason why Jimmy so invariably won 
and Jack so invariably lost. Jimmy cheated. 
He often slipped into his own cards an ace or a 
knave that properly belonged to Jack. When 
Jimmy did this, his manner was as wary and 
cautious as though flesh and blood opposed him. 
It was a picture to see this old man playing All. 
Fours with Jack for ten pounds a game, or for 
‘**double or quits,” and cheating his helpless ad- 
versary. 

When Mr. Merzywhistle and Robert Truefit 
entered Jimmy’s parlor—they had met at the 
door of the leaving-shop—he was playing greasy 
All-Fours with Jack, and had just scored a win- 
ning game. Robert Truefit always had somes 
thing new to speak of: a trade-union outrage, a 
strike, a flagrant instance of justices’ justice, a 
mass-meeting and what was said thereat, and 
other subjects, of which a new crop springs up ev= 
ery day in a great country where tens of millions 
of people live and have to be legislated for. The 
late war, of course, was a fruitful theme with 
Robert Truefit, who spoke of it as an infamous 
outrage upon civilization. Especially indignant 
was he at the sacrilege which lay in one king in- 
voking ‘‘the God of Battles,” and in the other 
praying to the Supreme to assist him in bringing 
desolation and misery to thousands of homes. 
But this is no place for the outpourings of Rob- 
ert’s indignation on those themes. From those 
lofty heights they came down, after a time, to 
Blade-o’-Grass. It was Mr. Merrywhistle who 
introduced her name. He asked Jimmy if he 
had seen her lately. No; Jimmy hadn't seen 
her for a month. 

“You see,” said Jimmy, ‘‘she’s a woman 
now, and ’as been on ’er own ‘ook this many a 
year. Besides which, once when I spoke to her 
she was sarcy, and cheeked me because I wanted 
to give ’er a bit of advice—good advice, too. 
But she was up in the stirrups then.” 

‘*Has she ever been prosperous ?” inquired 
Mr. Merrywhistle. 

*¢ Well, not what you would call prosperous, I 
dare say; but she’s ’ad a shillin’ to spare now 
and agin. And then, agin, she ’asn’t, now and 
agin. She’s ’ad her ups and downs like all the 
other gals about ’ere; you couldn't expect any 
thin’ else, you know. And of course you've 
’eerd that Tom Beadle and ’er—” 

‘‘Tom Beadle and her—what ?” asked Mr. 
Merrywhistle, as Jimmy paused. 

**Qh, nothin’,” replied Jimmy, evasively ; ‘‘it’s 
sich a common thing that it ain’t worth mention- 
in’.” ; 

“*T saw her myself about six weeks ago,” said 
Mr. Merrywhistle; and he narrated how he had 
met Blade-o’-Grass outside the prison, and what 
had passed between them, and what he had seen. 
‘sTell me,” he said, ‘‘is she married to Tom 
Beadle ?” 

Jimmy Virtue’s eye of flesh expressed that Mr, 
Merrywhistle outrivaled Simple Simon in sim- 
plicity. ‘‘I do believe,” thought Jimmy, *¢ that 
he gits greener and greener every time I see him.” 
Then he said aloud, contemptuously, ‘* Married to 
Tom! As muchas I am!” 

Mr. Merrywhistle twisted his fingers nervous- 
ly, and otherwise so comported himself as to 
show that he was grieved and pained. 

‘*T wouldn’t ’ave a ’art as soft as yours,” 
thought Jimmy, as Mr. Merrywhistle rested his 
head upon his hand sadly, ‘‘and as green as 
yours—no, not for a’atful of money.” 

‘¢Poor child! poor child!” exclaimed Mr. 
Merrywhistle. ‘‘I wish I could do something 
for her.” 

*¢ Too late,” said Jimmy, shortly. 

** Yes, too late, I’m afraid,” said Robert ‘True- 
fit, ‘*Blade-o’-Grass is a woraan now, Her 
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RUTH EMPTIED HER PURSE INTO BLADE-O’-GRASS'’S. HAND.” 


ideas, her principles, her associations are rooted. 
When she was a sapling, good might have been 
done for her, and she might have grown up 
straight. But she had no chance, poor thing! 
And Jimmy’s tone and your fears point to some- 
thing worse than hunger. You fear she is lead- 
ing a bad life.” 

**No, no!” interposed Mr. Merrywhistle, ear- 
nestly ; not that—indeed, not that. But I would 
give more than I could afford if I knew that she 
was married to Tom Beadle.” 

‘*'Thief as he is ?” questioned Robert Truefit. 

‘¢'Thief as he is,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle. 

His grief was contagious: Robert Truefit tarn- 
ed away, with a troubled look on his face; Jim- 
my Virtue preserved a stolid silence, as was his 
general habit on such occasions. “What can 
one good man do ?” presently said Robert True- 
fit, in a low tone; but his voice was singularly 
clear, ‘* What can a hundred good men do, 
each working singly, according to the impulse 
of his benevolent heart? I honor them for their 
deeds, and God forbid that I should harbor a 
wish to check them! Would that more money 
were as well spent, and that their numbers were 
increased a hundredfold! They do some good. 
But is it not cruel to know that Blade-o’-Grass 
is but one of thousands of human blades who 
are cursed, shunned, ignored, through no fault of 
theirs, and who, when circumstances push them 
into the light, are crushed by System? If they 
were lepers, their condition would be better. 
And they might be so different! ‘To themselves, 
and all around them. ‘To the state; to society. 
Is it not enough almost to make one believe that 
our statesmen are blind or grievously misled, or 
that they are playing at politics, or that they have 
set themselves in such high places that they can’t 
stoop to give a hand where help is most needed, 
where good advice and good example are most 
needed? What do they do for such poor places 
as these? Give them gin-shops and an extra 
number of police. No effort made for improve- 
ment; no clearing away of nest-holes where 
moral corruption and physical misery fester and 
ripen. And while they legislate, Blades-o’-Grass 
are springing up all around them, and living poi- 
soned lives. And while they legislate, if there 
be truth in what preachers preach, souls are be- 


ing damned by force of circumstance. What 
should be the’aim of those who govern? So to 


govern as to produce the maximum of human hap- 
piness and comfort, and the minimum of human 
misery and vice. Not to the few—to the many, 
to all.” He paused, and turned to Mr. Merry- 
whistle. ‘*Seven years ago,” he continued, ‘‘ we 
talked of poor Blade-o’-Grass. I told you then 
—I remember it well—that England was full of 
such pictures as that hungry, ignorant child, with 
the tiger in her stomach, presented. Seven years 
before that it was the same. During that time 
Blade-o’-Grass has grown up from a baby to a 
woman, What achildhood must hers have been ! 
I wonder if she ever had a toy! And see what 
she is now: a woman for whom you fear—what 
I guess, but will not say. What will she be— 
where will she be—in seven years from now? 
Seventy years is the fullness of our age. Carry 
Blade-o’-Grass onward for seven years more, and 
find her an old woman long before she should 
have reached her prime. What has been done 
in the last seven years for such as she? What 
will be done in the next—and the next? There 
are thousands upon thousands of such babes and 
girls as she was seven years and twice seven years 








ago growing up as I speak; contamination is eat- 
ing into their bones, corrupting their blood, poi- 
soning their instincts for good. What shall be 
done for them in the next seven years? Pardon 
me,” he said, breaking off suddenly ; ‘‘ I have let 
my feelings run ahead of me, perhaps; but I'll 
stick to what I’ve said, nevertheless.” 

With that he wished them good-night, and 
took his leave. Mr. Merrywhistle soon followed 
him, first ascertaining from Jimmy Virtue the 
address of Blade-o’-Grass, 

Jimmy, being left to his own resources, went 
to the door to see what sort of a night it was, 
The rain was still falling drearily. It was too 
miserable a night for him to take his usual pipe 
in the open air, and too miserable a night for him 
to expect to do any business in. So he put up 
his shutters, and retired to his parlor. Then he 
took out his greasy pack of cards, and conjured 
up Jack for a game of All-Fours. With his eye 
on his opponent, he filled his pipe carefully, light- 
ed it, puffed at it, and cut for deal. He won it, 
and the first thing he did after that was to turn 
up a knave (slipping it from the bottom of the 
pack) and score one. He was in a more than 
usually reckless and cheating mood. He staked 
large sums, went double or quits, and double or 
quits again, and cheated unblushingly. He won 
a fortune off Jack in an hour; and then con- 
temptuously growled, ‘‘ I'll try you at cribbage, 
old fellow.” The cribbage-board was his table, 
and he scored the game with a bit of chalk. 
Jack fared no better at cribbage than he had 
done at All-Fours. Jimmy had all the good 
cribs, Jack all the bad ones. By the time that 
the table was smeared all over with chalk figures, 
Jimmy was sleepy. He played one last game for 
an enormous stake, and having won it and ruined 
Jack, he went to bed contentedly, and slept the 
sleep of the just. 





TOO LATE. 


Mr. MERRYWHISTLE had no very distinct plan 
in his mind when he left Jimmy Virtue’s shop to 
visit Blade-o'-Grass. Sincerely commiserating 
her condition, he wished to put her in the way 
to get an honest and respectable living, but was 
deeply perplexed as to the method by which she 
was to arrive at this desirable consummation. 
Some small assistance in money he might man- 
age to give her; but in what way could it be ap- 
plied ? By what means was she to be lifted out 
of that slough into which she had been allowed 
to sink? And then he feared that she was past 
training. As Robert Truefit had said, Blade-o’- 
Grass was 2 woman now, with a grown-up per- 
son’s passions and desires firmly rooted in her 
nature. And he feared something else, also. 
But he would see her and speak to her freely; 
good might come of it. 

The room she occupied was at the extreme 
end of Stoney Alley, and Mr. Merrywhistle was 


soon stumbling along dark passages and up flights - 


of crippled stairs. When he reached the top of 
the house, as he thought, he tapped at a door, 
and, receiving no answer, turned the handle and 
entered. A very old woman, sitting before a 
very small fire, smiled and mumbled in reply to 
his questions; and he soon discovered that she 
was deaf and childish, and that he was in the 
wrong apartment. As he stumbled into the 
dark again, a woman, with a child in her arms, 
came on to the landing with a candle in her 
hand, and showed Mr. Merrywhistle that there 





was still another flight of stairs to mount. Blade- 

o’-Grass lived up there, the woman said; first 
aoa on the right. She didn’t know if the girl 
was at home. And then she asked if he was a 
doctor. No, he answered, surprised at the ques- 
tion; he was not a doctor; ‘The crazy stairs 
complained audibly as he trod them. He knock- 
ed at the first door on the right, and paused, 

**You’d better go in, and see, Sir,” called the 
woman from below; ‘‘perhaps she’s asleep.” 
Mr. Merrywhistle hesitated. What right, he 
thought, had he to intrude on the girl’s privacy, 
and at this time of night? But the knowledge 
that he was there for no bad purpose made him 
bold, and he opened the door. A candle that 
was burning on the table threw a dim light 
around, but the corners of the miserable apart- 
ment were in shade. The woman was right in 
her conjecture ; Blade-o’-Grass was in the room, 
asleep. She was lying on the ground, dressed, 
before a mockery of a fire; her head was resting 
on a stool, round which one arm was thrown. 
The faintly flickering flarhes threw occasional 
gleams of light on the girl’s face, over which, 
strange to say, a smile was playing, as if her 
dreams were pleasant ones. ‘The benevolent 
old gentleman looked round upon the miserable 
apartment, and sighed. It was a shelter, noth- 
ing more—a shelter for want and destitution. 
Then he looked down upon the form of the sleep- 
ing girl, clothed in rags. Child-woman, indeed, 
she was. Her pretty face was thin and pale; 
but there was a happy expression upon it, and 
once her arm clasped the stool with fond emo- 
tion, as if she were pressing to her breast some- 
thing that she loved. Yet, doubtless, there are 
many stern moralists, philanthropic theorists, and 
benevolent word-wasters, who would have looked 
coldly upon this sleeping child, and who—self- 
elected teachers as they are of what is good 
and moral—would only have seen in her and 
her surroundings a text for effervescent plati- 
tudes. But the school in which they learn their 
lessons is as cruel and harsh as the school in 
which Blade-o’-Grass learns hers is unwholesome 
and bitter. 

Mr. Merrywhistle was debating with himself 
whether he should arouse her, when a slight mo- 
tion on his part saved him the trouble of decid- 
ing. ‘‘Is that you, Tom?” she asked, softly, 
opening her eyes, and then, seeing a strange fig- 
ure before her, scrambled to her feet. 

**T have come to see you,” said Mr. Merry- 
whistle. 

Although she courtesied, she was scarcely awake 
yet. But presently she said, ‘‘Oh yes, Sir; I 
arks yer pardon. It’s Mr. Merrywhistle ?” 

‘* Yes, child; may I sit down?” 

She motioned him to the only chair the room 
contained. ‘It’s very late, ain’t it?” she asked. 
And then, anxiously, ‘‘Is any think up ?”’ 

Mr. Merrywhistle was sufficiently versed in vul- 
gar vernacular to understand her meaning. No, 
he said, there was nothing the matter. 

She gave a sigh of relief as she said, ‘I 
thought you might ’ ave come to tell me some- 
thin’ bad.” 

‘* How long have you lived here?” 

‘** Oh, ever so long.” 

“Alone?” he asked, after a slight pause. 

But to this question’ she made no reply. 

*<Times are hard with you, are they not, my 
child?” he said, approaching his subject. 

‘¢ Very ’ard,” she answered, with a weary shake 
of the head. 

** Have you given up selling flowers ?” 

‘¢"Pain’t the season for flowers,” she answer- 
ed; ‘‘wilets won’t be in for three months,” 








He felt the difficulty of the task he had set 
himself. ‘‘ How do you live when there are no 
flowers ?” 

‘* Any ’ow; sometimes I sells matches ; I can’t 
tell you ’ow, and that’s a fact.” 

‘* But why don’t you work ?” he inquired, with 
a bold plunge. 

“Work!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What work? I 
don’t know nothin’. But I’ve been arksed that 
lots of times. A peeler told me that once, and 
when I arksed him to get me some work that I 
could do, he only larfed.” 

'“* Suppose now,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, ‘‘ that 
I were to take you away from this place, and put 
you somewhere where you could learn dress-mak- 
ing or needle-work ?” 

She gave him a grateful and surprised look. 
**T don’t think it ’d answer, Sir. I knows lots 
o’ gals who tried to git a livin’ by needle-work, 
and couldn’t do it. I knows some as set up till 
two o’clock in the mornin’, and got up agin at 
eight, and then couldn’t earn enough to git a shoe 
to their foot. And they couldn’t always git work ; 
they’ ‘d go for weeks and couldn’t git a stitch.” 

**Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle, who was as ignorant as a child in such mat- 
ters. ‘* What did they do then ?” 

Blade-o’-Grass laughed recklessly. ‘ Do! 
what do you think? Beg, or—somethin’ else,” 

He was pained by her manner, and said, ‘* Mj 
poor child, I have only come here out of hind, 
ness, and to try if I could do some good for you.” 

“*T know, Sir,” she said, gratefully; ‘‘ you’ve 
always been kind to me as long as I can remem- 
ber; I don’t forget, Sir. But there’s some things 
I know more about nor you do, Sir. A gal can’t 
git a livin’ by needle-work —leastways, a good 
many of ’em can’t. There was a woman livin’ 
in the next room: she worked ’er fingers to the 
bone, and couldn’t git enough to eat. Last win- 
ter was a reg’lar ’ard un; and then she lost her 
work, and couldn’t git another shop. She took 
to beggin’, and was ’ad up afore the beak. She 
was discharged with a caution, I’eerd. It was 
a caution to her: she died o’ starvation in that 
there room !” 

Grieved and shocked, Mr. Merrywhistle was si- 
lent for a little while ; but he brightened up pres- 
ently. He was sincerely desirous to do some tan- 
gible good for Blade-o’-Grass. He thought of the 
situations held by Ruth and Mary in the Postal 
Telegraph Office. Suppose he was to take Blade- 
o’-Grass away from the contaminating influences 
by which she was surrounded, give her decent 
clothes, and have her taught the system, so that 
she might be an eligible candidate? He could 
set some influence at work; Mr. Silver would 
do his best, and there were others also whom he 
could induce to interest themselves. He felt quite 
hopeful as he thought. He mooted the idea to 
Blade-o’-Grass. She listened in silence, and when 
she spoke, it was in a low voice, and with her 
face turned from him. 

‘*T’ve seed them gals, and I'd like to be one 
of ’em; but—” 

“ But what, Blade-o’-Grass?” he asked, kindly, 
almost tenderly ; 3; for there was a plaintiv eness in 
her voice that deeply affected him. 

‘* They must be able to read, mustn’t they ?” 

**Oh yes; they would be useless without that.” 

‘* And they must be able to write too. Where 
do you think J learned to read and write? I 
don’t know one letter from another.” 

Here was another difficulty, and a gigantic 
one ; but it seemed as if each fresh obstacle only 
. to expand Mr. Merrywhistle’s benevolent 

eart, 

‘* Why, then,” he said, cheerfully, ‘‘ suppose we 
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teach you to read and write? You'd learn quick- 
ly, I'll be bound.” 

‘A sudden rush of tears came to her eyes, and 
she sat down on the floor, and sobbed, and rock- 
ed herself to and fro. 

“Tt’s too late!” she cried. ‘* Too late!” 

Too late! The very words used by Robert 
Truefit. They fell ominously on Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle’s ears. He asked for an explanation ; but he 
had to wait until the girl’s grief was spent, before 
he received an answer. She wiped her eyes in 
a manner that showed she was. mad with herself 
for giving way to such emotion, and turned on 

- her would-be benefactor almost defiantly. 

‘¢ Look 'ere,” she said, in a hard, cold voice: 
‘fall them gals are what you call respectable, 
ain’t they ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Don’t call me your child; it ’urts me—oh, it 
‘urts me.” She was almost on the point of giv- 
ing way again; but she set her teeth close, and 
shook herself like an angry dog, and so checked 
the spasms that rose toher throat. ‘‘'They must 
show that they’re respectable, mustn’t they, or 
they couldn’t git the billet ?” 

*© Yea" 

.* Well, then, I ain’t respectable, as you call 
it; ’ow can I be? A nice respectable gal J’d 
look, comin’ out of a orfice! Why, they’ve got 
nice warm clothes, every one of ’em, and muffs 
and tippets, and all that. I’ve seed ’em, lots of 
times.” 

“*But you can leave your past life behind 
you,” urged Mr. Merrywhistle, overleaping all 
obstacles; ‘‘you can commence another life, 
and be like them.” 

‘*Be like them! I can’t be. It’s too late, I 
tell you. And I'll tell you somethin’ more,” she 
added, slowly and very distinctly: ‘‘I wouldn’t 
leave Tom Beadle to be the best-dressed gal 


? ” ° 
. 


_ “Why!” she echoed, looking into his face 
with wonder. ‘‘Why! Tom Beadle’s been the 
best friend I ever ’ad. He’s give me grub lots 
and lots o’ times. When I was a little kid, and 
didn’t know what was what; when the tiger was 
a-tearin’ my very inside out; Tom Beadle’s come 
and took pity on me. No one else but ’im did 
take it. I should ’ave starved a ’undred times, 
if it ’adn’t been for Tom. Why, it was ’im as 
set me up for a flower-gal, and ’im as took me to 
the theaytre, and ’im as told me I should lick 
Poll Buttons into fits. And so I did, when I 
’ad anice dresson; theyallsaidso. And there’s 
another reason, if you'd care to know. No, I 
won't tell you. If you arks about ’ere, I dare 
say you can find out, and if you wait a little while, 
ag find out for yourself.” She stood up bold- 
ly before him, and said, in a low, passionate 
voice, ‘I love Tom, and Tom loves me! I 
wouldn't leave ’im for all the world. [I'll stick 
to ’im and be true to ’im till I die.” 

Here was an end to Mr. Merrywhistle’s benev- 
olent intentions; he had nothing more to urge. 
The difficulties Blade-o’-Grass herself had pat in 
the way seemed to him to render her social re- 
demption almost impossible. Blade-o’-Grass saw 
trouble in his face, and said, as if he were the one 
who required pity : 

‘Don’t take on, Sir; it can’t be ’elped. Next 
to ‘Tom, no one’s been so good to me as you’ve 
been. Perhaps I don’t understand things as you 
would like me to understand ’em. But I can’t 
’elp it, Sir.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle rose to go. He took out his 
purse, and was about to offer Blade-o’-Grass mon- 
ey, when she said, in an imploring tone: 

‘*No, Sir, not to-night; it Il do me more good 
if you don’t give me nothin’ to-night. I shall be 
sorry to myself afterward, if I take it. And don’t 
believe, Sir, that I ain’t grateful! Don’t believe 
it!” 

‘“*T won't, my poor girl,” said Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle, huskily, putting his purse in his pocket. ‘I 
am sorry for all this. But, at all events, you can 
promise me that if you want a friend, youll come 
tome. You know where I live.” 

‘*Yes, Sir; and I'll promise you. When I 
don’t know which way to turn, I’ll come to you.” 

He held out his hand, and she kissed it, and 
went down stairs with him with the candle, to 
show him the way. He walked home with a 
very heavy feeling at his heart. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere,” was his refrain. He 
was conscious that a great social problem was 
before him, but he could find no solution for it. 
Indeed, it could not be expected ofhim. He was 
ready enough (too ready, many said) with his six- 
pences and shillings when his heart was stirred, 
but he was not a politician. 

When Blade-o’-Grass re-entered her cheerless 
room, she set the candle on the table and began 
to cry. Her heart was very sore, and she was 
deeply moved at Mr. Merrywhistle’s goodness. 
She started to her feet, however, when she heard 
the sounds of a well-known step on the stairs. 
Wiping her eyes hastily, she hurried into the 
passage with the candle. ‘Tom Beadle smiled as 
he saw the light, He was a blackguard and a 
thief, but he loved Blade-o’-Grass. 

‘*T’ve got some trotters, old gal,” he said, when 
they were in their room, ‘‘and arf a pint o’ gin. 
Why, I’m blessed if you ’aven’t been turnin’ on 
the water-works agin!” 

Her eyes glistened at the sight of the food. 

‘Look ‘ere, old woman,” said Tom Beadle, 
with his arm round her waist. ‘‘’Ere’s a slice 0’ 
luck, eh?” And he took out a purse and emp- 
tied it on the-table, A half-sovereign and about 
a dozen shillings rolled out. She handled the 
coins eagerly, but she did not ask him how he 
came by them. 


Half an hour later, Tom Beadle and Blade-o’- 
Grass, having finished their supper, were sitting 
before the fire, on which the girl had thrown the 
last shovelfui of coals. In the earlier part of the 
sight she had been sparing of them; but when 
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Tom came home rich, she made a bright blaze, 
and enjoyed. the comforting warmth. Tom sat 
on the only chair, and she on the ground, with 
her arm thrown over his knee. She was happy 
and comfortable, having had a good supper, and 
seeing the certainty of being able to buy food for 
many days to come. Then she told him of Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s visit, but did not succeed in rais- 
ing in him any grateful feeling. All that he saw 
was an attempt on the part of Mr. Merrywhistle 
to take Blade-o-Grass away from him, and he 
was proportionately grateful to that gentleman. 
**T’d ’ave punched ’is ’ead, if I’d been ’ere,” 


- was Tom’s commen 


**No, Tom, you woulin't,” said Blade-o’-Grass, 
earnestly. ‘‘ He only come to try to do me some 
good, and he’s give me money lots o’ times.” 

‘**He didn’t give you any to-night,” grumbled 
Tom. i 

‘*He wanted to, but I wouldn’t take it; I 
couldn’t take it.” 

‘¢Blessed if I don’t think you’re growin’ soft, 
old woman! Wouldn't take his tin!” 

**Somethin’ come over me, Tom; I don’t 
know what. But he'll make it up to me another 
time.” 

There was a soft dreaminess in her tone, as 
she lay looking into the fire with her head upon 
Tom’s knee, that disarmed him. He took a good 
drink of gin-and-water, and caressed her face with 
hishand. Justthenthecandle wentout. Blade- 
o’-Grass placed her warm cheek upon 'Tom’s hand. 
They sat so in silence for some time. Tender 
fancies were in the fire even for Blade-o’-Grass. 
As she gazed she smiled happily, as she had done 
in her sleep. What did she see there? Good 


af 


“PRESSING HER BABE TO HER BOSOM, SHE WAITED.” 


God! A baby’s face! So like herself, yet so 
much brighter, purer, that'thrills of ineffable hap- 
piness and exquisite pain quivered through her. 
Eyes that looked at hers in wonder; laughing 
mouth waiting to be kissed. It raised its little 
hands to her, and held out its pretty arms; and 
she made a yearning movement toward it, and 
pressed her lips to Tom’s fingers, and kissed them 
softly, again and again, while the tears ran down 
her face, 

**Oh, Tom !” she whispered, ‘‘’ow I love you!” 

What a rock for her to lean upon! What a 
harbor for her to take shelter in! 

She fell into a doze presently, and woke in ter- 


ror. 

‘*What’s the matter, old gal?” asked Tom, 
himself nodding. 

And then she gasped, between her sobs, that 
- dreamed it was born with a tiger in its in- 
side! 


Hark! What was that? Heavy steps com- 
ing up stairs. No shuffling; measured, slow, and 
certain, as though they were billets being lifted 
from stair to stair. Tom started to his feet. 
Nearer and nearer came the sounds, 

‘*Give me the money, Bladergrass; give me 
the money, or you might get into trouble too!” 
He tore the money out of her pocket; when he 
came i) ‘he had given it to her to keep house with. 
Then he cried, ‘‘’The purse! Where’s the purse? 
Throw it out on the tiles—put it on the fire!” 

**T ’aven’t got it, Tom,” answered Blade-o’- 
Grass, hurriedly, her knees knocking together with 
fright. ‘* What’s up?” 

‘*The peelers! Don’t you ’ear em? Curse 
the light! why did it go out? If they see the 
purse, I’m done for!” 











They groped about in the dark, but could not 


find it. For a moment the steps halted outside 
the door. ‘Then it opened, and the strong light 
from the policemen’s bull’s-eye lamps was thrown 
upon the crouching forms of Tom Beadle and 
Blade-o’-Grass. 

‘*You’re up late, Tom,” said one of the police- 
men. 

‘*Yes,” said Tom, doggedly, and with a pale 
face; ‘‘I was jist goin’ to bed.” 

The policeman nodded carelessly, and kept: his 
eye upon Tom, while his comrade searched about 
the room. 

**Got any money, Tom ?” 

‘* What's that to you?” 

“Come, come; take it easy, my lad. You 
haven't been long out, you know.” 

‘**And what o’ that?” exclaimed Tom, begin- 
ning to gather courage, for the policeman’s search 
was almost at an end, and nothing was found. 
**You can’t take me up for not bein’ long out.” 

‘*But we can for this,” said the second police- 
man, lifting a purse from the mantel-shelf. ‘Is 
this yours, Sir?” 

A man, who had been lingering by the door, 
came forward and looked at the purse by the 
light of the lamp. ‘‘ Yes, it is mine.” 

‘¢ And is this the party?”—throwing the light 
full upon Tom Beadle’s face. , He bore it bold- 
ly; he knew well enough that the game was up. 

‘*T can’t say; the purse was snatched out of 
my hand suddenly, and I didn’t see the face of 
the thief. I followed him, as I told you, and saw 
him run down this alley.” 

‘*And a nice hunt we've had! Been in a doz- 
en houses, and only came to the right one at 


pace 2 How much was in the purse, Sir, did you 
sa) 

‘* Twenty-three shillings—a half-sovereign, and 
the rest in silver.” 

‘Now, Tom, turn out your pockets.” 

Tom did so without hesitation. A half-sover- 
eign and twelve shillings were placed on the table. 

‘* Just the money, with a shilling short. What 
have you been having for supper, Tom ?” 

‘* Trotters.” 

‘*Ay; and what was in the bottle?” 

**Gin, of course.” 

‘* Trotters, fourpence ; gin, eightpence. That’s 
how the other shilling’s gone, Sir. Come along, 
Tom; this ’ll be a longer job than the last.” 

As Tom nodded sullenly, Blade-o’-Grass, who 
had listened to the conversation with a face like 
the face of death, sank to the ground in a swoon. 
The policemen’s hands were on Tom, and he 
struggled to get from them. 

**Come, come, my lad,” said one, shaking him 
roughly ; ‘‘that’s no good, you know. Best go 
quietly.” 

“*T want to go quietly,” cried Tom, with a 
great swelling in his throat that almost choked 
his words; ‘‘ but don’t you see she’s fainted ? 
Let me go to her for a minute. I hope I may 
drop down dead if I try to escape!” 

They loosened their hold, and he knelt by 
Blade-o’-Grass, and sprinkled her face with water. 
She opened her eyes, and threw her arms round 
his neck. 

“Oh, Tom!” 
thought—” 

‘*Now, my girl,” said the policeman, raising 
her to her feet in a not unkindly manner; ‘‘ it’s 
no use making a bother. Tom’s got to go, you 
know. It isn’t his first job.” 


she cried; ‘I thought— 





“* Good-by, old gal,” said Tom, tenderly ; ‘ they 
can’t prove any thin’. They can’t lag me for 
pickin’ up a empty purse in the street; and as 
for the money, you know ‘ow long I’ve ’ad that, 
don’t you?” 

She nodded vacantly. 

‘*That’s well trumped-up, Tom,” said the po- 
licemam; ‘‘ but I don’t think it ‘Il wash.” 

Tom kissed Blade-o’-Grass, and marched out 
with his captors. When their steps had died 
away, Blade-o’-Grass shivered, and sank ‘down 
before the fire, but saw no pictures in it now to 
bring happy smiles to her face. 


————— 


HELP THE POOR, 


Merry peals of bells herald the advent of a 
bright and happy day. Care is sent to the right- 
about by those upon whom it does not press too 
heavily ; and strangers, as they pass each other 
in the streets, are occasionally seen to smile ami- 
ably and cheerfully—a circumstance sufficiently 
rare in anxious, suspicious London to be recorded 
and made a note of. But the great city would 
be filled with churls indeed if, on one day during 
the year, the heart was not allowed to have free 
play. The atmosphere is brisk and clear, and 
the sun shines through a white and frosty sky. 
Although the glories of spring and summer are 
slumbering in the earth, nature is at its best; 
and, best thing of all to be able to say, human 
nature is more at its best than at any other time 
of the year. ‘The houses are sweet and fresh, 
and smiles are on the faces and in the hearts of 
the dwellers therein. Men shake hands more 
heartily than is their usual custom, and voices 
have a merry ring in them, which it does one 
good to hear. It is an absolute fact that many 
men and women to-day present themselves to 
each other unmasked. Natural kindliness is in 
the enjoyment of a pretty fair monopoly, and 
charity and good-will are preached in all the 
churches, One minister ends an eloquent exor- 
dium with ‘‘God help the poor!” and the major- 
ity of his congregation whisper devoutly, ‘‘ Be it 
so!”—otherwise, ‘‘ Amen!” 

In the church where this is said are certain 
friends of ours whom, I hope, we have grown to 
respect; Mr. and Mrs. Silver with their flock, 
and Robert Truefit with his. Mr. Merrywhistle 
has brought Robert Truefit and the Silvers to- 
gether, to their mutual satisfaction; and Robert 
has agreed to spend Christmas-day in Buttercup 
Square with his family —wife and four young 
ones. Thus it is that they are all in church to- 
gether. They make a large party—fourteen in 
all, for Mr. Merrywhistle is with them—and there 
is not a sad heart among them. 

“Tf I had been the minister preaching,” says 
Robert Truefit to Mrs. Silver, as they come out 
of church, ‘1 should not have ended my sermon 
with ‘God help the poor !’” 

‘© With what, then ?” 

‘* With ‘ Man, help the poor!’ ” answered Rob- 
ert Truefit, gravely. 

Here Charley and Ruth come forward with a 
petition. They want permission to take a walk 
by themselves ; they will be home within an hour, 

“*Very well, my dears,” says Mrs. Silver; 
“* don’t be longer, if you can help it.” 

It is Ruth who has suggested the walk, and 
she has a purpose in view which Charley does not 
know of as yet. But Charley is happy enough- 
in his ignorance; a walk on such a day with his 
heart’s best treasure by his side is heaven to him. 
He is inclined to walk eastward, where glimpses 
of the country may be seen; but she says, ‘‘ No, 
Charley, please ; you must come my way.” Per- 
fectly contented is he to go her way, and they 
walk toward the City. 

**You remember the day we went to the Ex- 
hibition, Charley ?” 

What a question to ask him! As if it has not 
been in his thoughts ever since, as if they have 
not talked of it, and lingered lovingly over the 
smallest incidents, dozens and dozens of times! 
But he answers simply, ‘‘ Yes, Ruth.” 

**And what occurred when we came back, 
Charley ?” 

**The poor girl, do you mean, Ruth ?” 

‘¢Yes, the poor girl—-so much like me!” 

‘*T remember.” 

‘*T have never forgotten her, Charley dear! I 
want to pass by the spot where we met her, and 
if I see her, I want to give her something. I 
should dearly like to do so to-day. Do you re- 
member, Charley ?—when we saw her, she had 
not a bit of bread in the cupboard. Perhaps she 
has none to-day.” 

‘‘Take my purse, Ruth, and let us share to- 
gether.” , 

**T shall tell her, Charley, that it is half from 
you.” 

‘*Yes, my dear.” 

But though they walk past the spot, and, re- 
tracing their steps, walk past it again and again, 
and although Ruth looks wistfully about her, she 
sees nothing of Blade-o’-Grass. They walk 
homeward, Charley very thoughtful, Ruth very 


d. 

*¢ Come, Ruth,” says Charley, presently, ‘* we 
must not be unhappy to-day. Let us hope that 
the poor girl is provided for; indeed, it is most 
reasonable to believe so.” 

“‘T hope so, Charley, with all my heart.” 

‘*What you hope with all your heart, dear 
Ruth, is sure to be good and trne. Is there any 
thing else you hope with all your heart ?” 

There is a tender significance in his tone, and 
she glances at him shyly and modestly, but does 
not answer. 

‘You can make this happy day even happier 
than it is, Ruth; you can make it the happiest 
remembrance of my life if you will say Yes to 
something!” 

Her voice trembles slightly as she asks, ‘‘'To 
what, Charley ?” 

‘* Let me tell our dear parents how I love you, 
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Let me ask them to give you to me. Is it Yes, 
Rath dear ?” 

‘* Yes, dear Charley.” But so softly, so tender- 
ly whispered, that only ears attuned as his were 
could have heard the words. 

Presently, : 

** And do you love me with all your heart, 
Ruth ?” 

‘With all my heart, Charley.” 

Oh, happiest of happy days! Ring out, sweet 
bells! A tenderer music is in your notes than 
they have ever yet been charged with! 


It is twilight, and all the elderly people are in 
the parlor in Buttercup Square. The children 
are in another room, engaged in mysterious prep- 
aration. 

‘*] think we shall have snow soon,” says Mr. 
Merrywhistle. 

‘*I’'m glad of it,” says Robert Truefit. ‘‘Some- 
thing seems to me wanting in Christmas when 
there is no snow. When it snows, the atmos- 
phere between heaven and earth is bridged by the 
purity of the happy time.” 

Mrs. Silver is pleased by the remark ; the fire- 
light’s soft glow is on her face. Charley enters, 
and bends over her chair. 

‘* My dear mother,” he whispers. 

She knows in an instant, by the tremor in his 
voice, what he is about to say. She draws him to 
her, so that the fre-light falls on his face as well 
as on hers. 

‘*Ts it about Ruth ?” she asks, softly. 

‘“* Yes, yes,” he answers, in a tone of eager 
wonder. ‘* How did you know?” 

She smiles sweetly on him. 

‘*T have known it for a long time, Charley. 
Have you spoken to her?” 

‘*Yes;- and this is the happiest day I have ever 
known. Oh, mother, she loves me! She gave 
me permission to ask you for her.” 

Mrs. Silver calls her husband to her side. 

‘*Charley has come to ask for Ruth, my dear.” 

‘*T am glad of it. Where is Ruth?” 

‘*T will bring her,” says Charley, trembling 
with happiness. 

‘Did I not tell you, my dear?” Mrs. Silver 
asks of her husband. 

“It is a happy Christmas, indeed,” he an- 
swers, . 

Ruth is glad that it is dark when she enters the 
room. Mrs, Silver folds the girl in her arms. 

‘* My darling child! And this wonderful news 
is really true ?” 

‘** Yes, my dearest mother,” kissing Mrs. Sil- 
ver’s neck, and crying. 

‘*What are you people conspiring together 
about ?” asks Mr. Merrywhistle, from the win- 
dow. 

**Come here, and join the conspirators,” says 
Mrse Silver. ‘‘ Our plots will fail without your 
assistance and consent.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle joins the party by the fire, 
and Robert ‘Truefit steals quietly out of the room, 

** It is eighteen years this Christmas,” says Mrs. 
Silver, ‘‘ since Ruth was given to us. She has 
been a comfort and a blessing to us, and will con- 
tinue to be, I am sure.” Ruth sinks on her 
knees, and hides her face in Mrs, Silver's lap. 
This true woman lays her hand on Ruth’s head, 
and continues: “It is time that Ruth should 
know who is her real benefactor.” 

‘*Nay, my dear madam,” expostulates Mr. 
Merrywhistle, blushing like a girl. 

‘* My dear friend,” says Mrs, Silver, ‘‘ it is nec- 
essary. A great change will soon take place in 
Ruth’s life, and your sanction must be given.— 
Ruth, my dear, look up. Before you were born, 
this friend—whom we all love and honor—came 
to me and asked to be allowed to contribute out 
of his means toward the support of our next child. 
You can understand with what joy his offer was 
accepted. Shortly afterward, my dear—eighteen 
years ago this day—you came to us, cnd com- 
pleted our happy circle. You see before you 
your benefactor—your father—to whom you owe 
every thing ; for all the expense of your training 
and education has been borne by him. It is 
right that you and Charley should know this. 
And, Charley, as but for this our dearest friend 
the happiness which has fallen upon you conld 
not have been yours, itis of him you must ask for 
Ruth.” 

‘* Sir—” says Charley, advancing toward Mr. 
Merrywhistle. 

**Not another word,” cries Mr. Merrywhistle, 
with Ruth in his arms; ‘‘not another word 
about me, or I'll go and spend my Christmas-eve 
elsewhere. If, as Mrs. Silver says, my consent 
is necessary, I give you Ruth with all my heart.” 
—He kisses Ruth, and says: ‘‘A happy future 
is before you, childven. No need for me to tell 
you where your chief love and duty lie—no need 
for me to remind you to whose parental care and 
good example you owe all your happiness. ‘To 
me, an old man, without kith or kin, their friend- 
ship and love have been priceless; they have 
brightened my life. It comes upon me now to 
say, my dear girl and boy, that once—ah, how 
many years ago!—such a prize as the love which 
animates you seemed to be within my reach; but 
it slipped from me, and I am an old man now, 
waiting to hear my name called. Cling to your 
love, my dears ; keep it in your hearts as a sacred 
thing ; let it show itself daily in your actions to- 
ward each other: it will sweeten your winter 
when you are as old as I am, and every thing 
shall be as bright and fresh to you then as in this 
your spring-time, when all the future before you 
seems carpeted with flowers. Ruth, my child, 
God bless you! Charley, I am proud of you! 
Let your aim be to live a good life.” 

Mrs. Silver kisses the good old man, and they 
sit round the fire undisturbed ; for it appears to 
be understood in the house that the parlor must 
not be invaded until permission is given. It is 
settled that Charley and Ruth shall wait for 
twelve months ; that Charley shall be very sav- 
ing; that Ruth shall leave her situation and 





keep house for the family, so that she shall enter 
her own home competent to fulfill the duties of 
a wife, But, indeed, this last clause is scarcely 
necessary; for all Mrs. Silver's girls have been 
carefully instructed in those domestic daties, 
without a knowledge of which no woman can. be 
a proper helpmate to the man to whom she gives 
her love. 

The shadows thicken, and the snow begins to 
fall. There is peace without, and love within. 
Mrs. Silver, as she watches the soft snow-flakes, 
thinks that it will be just such a night as that on 
which, eighteen years ago, she and her husband 
brought Ruth home from Stoney Alley. She re- 
calls every circumstance of her interview with the 
landlady, and hears again the pitiful story of the 
motherless babe. Then she looks down upon 
the pure, happy face of Ruth, and her heart is 
filled with gratitude to God. 


And Ruath’s twin sister, Blade-o’-Grass ? 

She was sitting in the same miserable attic 
from which Tom Beadle was taken to prison. 
He was not in prison now, having escaped just 
punishment by (for him) a lucky chance. When 
Tom was brought before the magistrate, he told 
his trumped-up story glibly: he had picked up 
the empty purse in the street, and the money was 
the result of his own earnings. When asked 
how he had earned it, he declined to say; and 
he advanced an artful argument. The policeman 
had reckoned up the money which the man who 
had lost the purse said it contained—twenty-three 
shillings. ‘Twenty-two shillings were found in 
Tom’s pocket, and the other shilling was spent, 
according to the policeman’s version, in trotters 
and gin. Not another penny, in addition to the 
twenty-two shillings, was discovered in the room. 
Now, said Tom, it wasn’t likely that he would be 
without a penny in his pocket, and the fact that 
he had just the sum the purse had contained was 
simply a coincidence. He argued that it would 
be much clearer against him if a few coppers 
more than the actual money lost had been found. 
Of course this defense was received with derision 
by the police, and with discredit by the magis- 
trate. But-it happened that the prosecutor was 
too unwell to attend on the morning that Tom 
made his appearance in the police court, and he 
was remanded for a week. Before the week 
passed by the prosecutor died, and Tom was set 
free. Blade-o’-Grass was overjoyed ; it was like 
a reprieve from death to her. But the police 
were angry at Tom’s escape, and kept so sharp a 
watch on him that he found it more than ever 
difficult to live. Iam not pleading Tom’s cause, 
nor bespeaking compassion for him; I am sim- 
ply relating certain facts in connection with him. 
When Christmas came, things were at their very 
worst. They had no Christmas dinner, and Tom 
was prowling about in search of prey. 

On the night before Christmas Blade-o’-Grass 
listened to the merry bells with somewhat of bit- 
terness in her soul. Every thing about her was 
so dreary, the prospect of obtaining food was 
so faint, that the sound of the bells came to her 
ears mockingly. What she would have done 
but for her one comfort and joy, it is difficult to 


say. 

‘Her one comfort and joy. Yes, she had a baby 
now, as pretty a little thing as ever was seen. 
All her thought, all her anxiety, were for her 
child. Blade-o’-Grass possessed the same ten- 
derness of nature that had been so developed in 
Ruth as to make her a pride of womanhood. 
How proud Blade-o’-Grass was of her baby! 
How she wondered, and cried, and laughed over 
it! As she uncovered its pretty dimpled face, 
and gazed at it in worship, all the bitterness of 
her soul at the merry sound of the bells faded 
away, and for a little while she was happy. She 
talked to the babe, and, bidding it listen to the 
bells, imitated the glad sound with her voice, un- 
til the child’s face was rippled with smiles. But 
the hard realities of her position were too press- 
ing for her to be able to forget them for more than 
a few minutes. Tom had not been home since 
the morning, and she had had but little food dur- 
ing the day. Not for herself did she care; but 
her baby must be fed. If she did not eat and 
drink, how could she give milk to her child? 
**T'll go and arks Jimmy Wirtue for somethin’,” 
she thought; and, so that her appeal to the old 
man might be fortunate, she cunningly took her 
baby out with her. Jimmy was playing All- 
Fours with Jack, who, having come into another 
fortune, was dissipating it recklessly, as usual, for 
the benefit of his remorseless foe. 

‘*What do you want? What’s that bundle in 
your arms?” growled Jimmy, as Blade-o’-Grass 
peeped into his parlor. 

‘“‘It’s my baby,” said Blade-o’-Grass ; ‘‘T’ve 
come to show it to you.” 

‘* And what business have you with a babby ?” 
exclaimed Jimmy, in an excited manner. ‘‘ Ain’t 
you ashamed of yourself? Take it away; I don’t 
want any babbies ‘ere.” 

But Blade-o’-Grass pleaded her cause so meek- 
ly and patiently, and with so much feeling, that 
Jimmy was bound to listen and sympathize, hard 
as he was. 

‘* Lookee ‘ere,” he said, harshly, holding up his 
finger, as she stood looking at him entreatingly : 
‘‘it’s now nigh on eighteen year ago since Mrs. 
Manning—you remember Mrs. Manning?” 

‘*Oh yes,” sighed Blade-o’-Grass. 

“It’s now nigh on eighteen year ago since she 
come round a-beggin’ for you; and now you come 
round a-beggin’ for your babby.” 

“*T can't ‘elp it,” said Blade-o’-Grass ; ‘‘ don’t 
speak to me unkindly ; I am weak and ’ungry.” 

“Why, you was only a babby yourself then— 
what’s the matter ?” 

Blade-o'-Grass was swaying forward, and would 
have fallen if he had not caught her. His tone 
was so harsh, that the poor girl’s heart was faint- 
ing within her at the prospect of being sent away 
empty-handed. Jimmy assisted her into his chair ; 
and without considering that he was about to up- 





set Jack, who was sitting on the box, opened it, 
and produced a bottle of spirits. He gave her 
some in a cup, and she revived. Then, grum- 
blingly, he took a sixpence out of a dirty bag, 
and gave it to her, saying, 

.. Shere! And don’t you come botherin’ me 
agin , bg . 

How grateful she was! She made him kiss 
baby, and left him with that soft touch upon his 
lips. He stood still for a few moments with his 
fingers to his lips, wondering somewhat; but he 
recovered himself very soon, and, glaring at Jack, 
took swift revenge in All-Fours for his softness 
of heart, and ruined that shadowy creation for 
the hundredth time. 

When Blade-o’-Grass quitted Jimmy’s shop, 
she felt as if she would have liked to sing, she 
was so blithe and happy. She spent the whole 
sixpence, and treated herself to half a pint of 
stout. ‘This is for you, pet!” she said to her 
baby, as she drank. She drank only half of 
it; the other half she saved for Tom. But al- 
though she waited up, and listened to the bells— 
gratefully now—until long past midnight, ‘Tom 
did not come home. And when she rose on 
Christmas morning, he was still absent. She 
wandered out to look for him, but could not find 
him ; and then hurried back, hoping that he might 
have come in her absence. As the day wore on, 
she grew more and more anxious, and tormented 
herself with fears and fancies as to what could 
have happened to him. So she passed her Christ- 
mas-day. In the afternoon she fell asleep, with 
her baby in her arms. At first she dreamed of 
all kinds of terrors, and lived over again, in her 
dreams, many of the miseries of her past life; 
but after a time her sleep became more peaceful, 
and her mind wandered back to the time when, 
a child of three years of age, she sat on the stones 
in the dirty yard, looking in silent delight at the 
blades of grass springing from the ground. 

When she awoke it was dark. She went to 
the window, shivering ; it was snowing fast. All 
the food was gone, and she was hungry again. 
What should she do? Suddenly a terrible fear 
smote her. Baby was very quiet. She looked 
at the sleeping child’s white face by the white 
light of the snow, and placed her ears to the pret- 
ty mouth. Thank God! she felt the child’s warm 
breath. But it would wake up presently, and she 
had no milk to give. The child’s lips and fingers 
were wandering now to the mother’s bosom. She 
could not stand this agony of hunger and dark- 
ness and solitude any longer; she must go into 
the streets. 

Out into the streets, where the snow was falling 
heavily, she went. She looked wistfully about 
for Tom, but saw no signs of him. Into the 
wider thoroughfares she wandered. How white 
they were! how pure! how peaceful! A virgin 
world had taken the place of the old; a new-born 
world seemed to lie before her, with its pure white 
page ready for the finger of God to write upon. 
She wandered on and on, until she came to a 
square. She knew it immediately — Buttercup 
Square. Why, here it was that Mr, Merrywhis- 
tle lived, and he had made her promise that she 
would come to him when she wanted a friend. 
*¢ When I don’t know which way to turn, I'll 
come to you,” she had said. Well, she didn’t 
know which way to turn. She walked slowly 
toward a house, through the shutters of which 
she could see pleasant gleams of light. It was 
Mrs. Silver’s house, and she paused before it, and 
thought to herself, ‘‘I’ll wait ‘ere till I see ’im.” 
And so, pressing her babe to her bosom, she wait- 
ed, and listened to the music of happy voices that 
floated from the house into the peaceful square. 
Did any heavenly directed influence impel her 
steps hitherward? And what shall follow for 
poor Blade-o’-Grass? I do not know, for this 
is Christmas, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and I can not see into the future; but as I pre- 
pare to lay down my pen, I seem to hear the 
words that Robert Truefit uttered this morning— 
** Man, help the poor!” 

THE END. 





DINING WITH A MANDARIN. 


HEN an entertainment is about to be given 

by a mandarin, he sends three invitations 

to all those whom he wishes to partake of it— 

one on each of the two days preceding, and one 

immediately before it. These are generally re- 

ceived by the invited with much self-abasement 

and ceremony, and, unless it is owing to the 

most pressing and important circumstances, an 
invitation is never refused. 

When the guests arrive they are received by 


‘the master of the house with certain laid-down 


ceremonies and prescribed speeches. Pointing 
to a chair with a profound reverence, he wipes it 
with his robe, and generally commences the con- 
versation by expressing his delight at the great 
and unmerited honor the other has conferred 
upon his unworthy house by adorning it with 
his sublime presence, and earnestly hopes that 
his never - to - be - sufficiently - honored wife and 
most beautiful children are well in health. To 
which the guest will respond: that words fail to 
express his gratitude at being spared to bring 
his vile person into that most magnificent abode, 
and encounter the lightning glance of his lord : 
his unworthy wife and miserable offspring have 
but preserved life to be assured of his lord’s 
health being all that they, his miserable slaves, 
could wish it to be; and so on. While these 
little amenities are being exchanged, the other 
guests walk about the room, admiring its furni- 
ture and adornments with all the high-flown 
eulogium which the language of the Flowery 
Land is so capable of expressing. To omit to 
do this would be a mark of the greatest ill- 
breeding. 

It may be imagined that as all the compli- 
ments above specified (and a great many more) 
have to be paid to each: guest, and that one per- 





son left out, or one necessary speech omitted, 
would be a culpable piece of rudeness, some lit- 
tle time is taken up before the way is led into the 
dining-hall. However, all ceremony and speech- 
ifying must at length have an end. and at last 
the guests are seated. The scene is a striking 
one: the walls are covered with native inscrip- 
tions, sometimes handsomely gilt, and adorned 
with banners and worked tapestry. When the 
mandarin is of the royal dynasty, the hangings 
are of yellow silk, emblazoned with dragons of 
such fierce and hideous aspects that if the one 
St. George encountered was any thing like them 
the saint must have had a hard time of it. The™ 
blue silk robes and white satin boots of the guests 
form a strong contrast of color to the surround- 
ings, while the myriads of Chinese lanterns sus- 
pended from the ceiling throw an ample but sub- 
dued light upon a really very picturesque scene. 
The table, which is generally of a horseshoe 
form (in the centre of which a play is sometimes 
acted during dinner), is covered with little sau- 
cers piled one upon the other as we see plates in 
eating-houses at home. Some are uncovered, 
and contain sea-slugs, ginger, cumquats (a sort 
of small orange), and pickles and preserves of 
all sorts and descriptions. The first course ‘is 
generally shark’s-fin and bird’s-nest’ soup, this 
latter much-vaunted delicacy appearing, at least 
to European notions, more like a solution of glue 
and lime-wash than any thing else. ‘To these 
succeed roasted crabs and boiled and stewed 
mandarin-fish, resembling in appearance a large 
yellow carp the flesh of this (if it can be so de- 
scribed) is really very good, and would be palat- 
able were it not served up with a sweet acrid 
sauce, which gives it a flavor that one would 
imagine oysters to haye were they soaked in 
treacle and alum. Pork, roasted, stewed, and 
boiled, forms a staple portion of the repast, with 
wild fowl stuffed in a manner which must have 
been borrowed from the supper after the man- 
ner of the ancient Romans described in ‘‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle,” and very rarely stewed mutton. 
The vegetable world is represented by yams, 
bringalls, and sweet-potatoes; and huge dishes 
of the inevitable curry fill up what few interstices 
there may remain in the corporalities of the 
guests, and conclude the more solid portion of 
the entertainment. 

It must not be supposed that all these delica- 
cies follow each other in the order above stated : 
all the food is placed on the board at the same 
time, minced into small portions, so as to give 
the least trouble to the guest partaking of it. 
The number of separate saucers containing eat- 
ables placed before a stranger denotes the honor 
or estimation in which he is held. 

When the guests are all seated, their enter- 
tainer calls on them by signal to begin, when 
each lifts his chopsticks, carries the food to his 
mouth, and lays them down, all exactly at the 
same moment: the same order is preserved on 
each successive morsel, an officer beating time 
to preserve uniformity. Thus the festival is pro- 
longed three or four hours, during which time, 
however, those who wish to be moderate may 
only raise the food to their lips, without actually 
partaking of it. Although each person has his 
own portion of food placed before him, and re- 
quires little or no waiting upon, there is gener- 
ally a pause about the middle of the dinner, 
when the more solid portion of the eatables has 
been discussed. 

It is at this period that the best view of the 
scene is obtained. Leaning back in their chairs, 
the fat old mandarins (they are nearly always 
fat) await with satisfied complacence the hand- 
ing round of the warmed ‘‘samshu”—a spirit 
distilled from rice, something resembling rakee 
in taste, and the only liquid consumed, with the 
exception of tea. 

Truly, gratified indulgence in the good things 
of this life spreads the same shade of smug con- 
tentment over the countenances of all men of a 
certain age, no matter what their nationality 
may be. Substitute bald heads and black coats 
for the flowing tails and blue silk robes, and a 
company of aldermen might be sitting beforg us, 
resting after their attacks on turtle and venison. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether these latter 
gentry—or at any rate their wives—would not 
be somewhat scandalized at the singing-girls 
who now appear upon the scene, one behind the 
chair of each person at table, The mission of 
these young ladies appears to be to enliven the 
portion of the entertainment which Europeans 
would call the dessert with their voices and 
lutes ; when not thus actively engaged they em- 
ploy themselves in peeling oranges or cracking 
nuts, either laying them beside each guest or 
putting them into his mouth. ‘The old Celestials 
receive the eatables presented by the fair ones 
and listen to their music with the most stolid 
apathy. 

Thus the feast goes on, songs and stories be- 
ing diversified by sentiments and impromptu stan- 
zas; the ‘‘samshu” passing quicker and quicker, 
and the faces of those partaking of it waxing 
redder and redder—an inevitable and peculiar 
effect this spirit has upon all Chinese—till, at 
last, on a signal from the host, the assembly 
breaks up, all the guests making two profound 
reverences toward their entertainer and each 
other. ars 

Compliments of the same description that 
marked the commencement of the festival have 
now to be paid by the master of the house to 
each of his friends; he abusing the whole affair, 
and expressing his disgust and annoyance that 
such paltry, miserable fare has been placed be- 
fore them; they, on the other hand, declaring 
that they have been entertained in a manner 
which they’can hardly expect in the innermost 
recesses of heaven; and one by one they take 
their departure—the mandarins, probably, to in- 
dulge in the opium-pipe in ‘‘ the secret cham- 
ber,” the Europeans, if any have been present, 
to rush to their bungalows in search of some 
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dish which they can be certain is not a dog or a 
rat. ‘The remains of the feast are divided into 
equal portions, and sent to the house of each 
guest present at it, who next day returns a form- 
al note of thanks for the entertainment which has 
been given to him, thus performing the last cer- 
emony connected with a mandarin’s dinner. 





GERTY’S NECKLACE. 


As Gerty skipped from babe to girl, 
Her necklace lengthened, pearl by pearl; 
Year after year it slowly grew, 

But every birthday gave her two. 

Her neck is lovely, soft, and fair, 

And now her necklace glinimers there. 


So cradled, let it sink and rise, 

And all her graces symbolize : 
Perchance this pearl, without a speck, 
Once was as warm on Sappho’s neck; 
And where are all the happy pearls 
That braided Cleopatra’s curls ? 


Is Gerty loved? Is Gerty loath? 
Or, if she’s either, is she both ? 
She’s fancy-free, but sweeter far 
Than many plighted maidens are: 
Will Gerty smile us all away, 

And still be Gerty? Who can say? 


But let her wear her precious toy, 
And I'll rejoice to see her joy: 

Her bauble’s only one degree 

Less frail, less fugitive, than we; 

For time, ere long, will snap the skein, 
And scatter all the pearls again. 





THE HANCOCK SECRET. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


SRE was a mystery to her fellow-travelers in 
the third class. She was evidently accus- 
tomed to the first, by the instinctive movement 
sht made for the strap by the window; she was 
as evidently unaccustomed to hard work, by the 
whiteness and smallness of her hand; for she 
drew off her glove inadvertently—a light kid 
glove, soiled certainly, but of perfect cut and 
quality—and showed her small fair hand, with 
marks round her fingers as if they had the hab- 
it of rings. She wore a large water-proof cloak, 
to the effectual concealment of her dress, which, 
however, crackled and rustled underneath like 
silk, and she had the unmistakable air of a 
high-bred lady; and though her face was so 
concealed by a thick Shetland veil there was no 
telling what her features were like, yet she was 
certainly young, and every thing about her seem- 
ed to presuppose beauty. Altogether she was 
an anomaly ; her whole manner and style differ- 
jng so strangely from the place in which she 
found herself and from the companions conse- 
uent. 

Presently the train slackened, then stopped at 
Three Lanes Station, and the anomaly was ob- 
served to shrink farther back in her corner, and 
to hold her head bent a little down. On the 
platform was a footman in green and gold—the 
Hancock livery—standing a step or two behind 
a tall, handsome-looking man, both scanning the 
train as it passed. Outside the station was a car- 
riage with a pair of bays, the like of which are 
not often seen. 

*¢-There’s Hancock’s bays,” said a rough farm- 
er lad seated opposite to the anomaly. 

‘¢Belike my lady’s coming down,” returned 
his father, to whom he had spoken. ‘I see her 
go up yesterday.” 

As he said this, the footman, running along 
the line, turned his eyes into the carriage, and 
nodded superciliously to Hodge; and Hodge and 
his son pulled their forelocks and said, ‘* Good- 
morning, Sir,” quite respectfully. 

If the anomaly had not worn so thick a veil, 
Hodge would have seen her smile. 

“‘My lady doesn’t seem to have come, Sir 
John,” then said the gorgeous creature in livery, 
touching his hat; and his master answered, 
quietly, . 

‘¢So it seems: come to meet the next train,” 
as if he really did not care mmo about the mat- 
ter. But in his own heart he Was fuming sav- 
agely; blaming her for not telegraphing if she 
had been prevented coming; blaming her for 
stupidity, carelessness, indifference, and all man- 
ner of evil things, as men do when they are an- 
gry, and before they can vent their wrath on the 
offending head. 

Meanwhile the train went on. At the next 
station it dropped Hodge and his son, and about 
five miles further it stopped at an insignificant lit- 
tle station, where only third-class trains did stop ; 
and here the anomaly alighted, and made her 
way across some fields to a small cottage set at 
the entrance to a by-lane—a pretty little place, 
with a rustic porch covered with roses and honey- 
suckles, and a trim garden full of old-fashioned 
flowers. The anomaly pushed open the wicket 
gate, and went up the paved walk and through 
the porch into the inner room, where an elderly 
woman sat watching a sick child. 

‘¢Well, Goody, and how is he to-day?” she 
asked, below her breath. 

*¢ Ah! my lady, I thought vou would come, 
He’s as bad, poor lamb! as he can be to live. 


I’ve looked for his last every minute, as you |-law 


” 


might sa 

** Poor little fellow!” said the lady, tenderly. 
** Ah! he is ill, poor darling!” and tears were 
in her eyes as she sat down by the bedside and 
softly touched the wasted, feverish hand. 

‘*The doctor says as how he can not last the 
night through if some change don’t take place 
soon to-day,” said the old woman. ‘‘ You feel 
sure, my lady, don’t you, as how I have done 
my best ?” she added, anxiously. 





“*Your bést, Goody! of course Ido. Have 
we not trusted you? and don’t I know you, dear 
old soul?” ‘The lady spoke with tender affec- 
tionateness as she laid her hand on the old wom- 
an’s shoulder. 

*¢ And Miss Annabella, do she feel satisfied in 
her mind ?” 

The pale face into which the woman was look- 


4 ing soanxiously flushed, ‘‘I am sure she does,” 


she answered, ‘‘ Make your mind easy on that; 
my sister is as well content with you as I, And 
now I must go. You will write and let us know 
how he goes on. If he does not live, it will not 
be for want of care: we must accept what en- 
sues patiently. You will want money, in any 
case, and I have brought some. And now 
good-by, Goody. God bless thee, little one!” she 
added, stooping down and kissing the child’s un- 
conscious face; and with a strange feeling of 
mingled pity and relief (for she saw the boy 
could not live), human compassion and the re- 
laxing of a heavy social burden warring together 
in her mind, she passed out of the cottage, and 
took her way back across the fields to the little 
station again, just in time for the up train. 

This time she entered a first-class carriage. 
She got in, enveloped in her water-proof and 
masked in her Shetland veil, still an anomaly, 
At Three Lanes she got out, radiant in silk at- 
tire, and with an uncovered face, confessedly 
Lady Hancock. She was greeted with respect- 
ful bows and hat-touchings by the station-mas- 
ter and the porters. 

‘**Sir Johu was here by the last down train, 

looking for you, my lady,” said the station-mas- 
ter. 
- “Tam so sorry! I fell asleep by the way, 
and so missed the station,” said my lady, simply, 
looking divinely lovely as she lowered her eyes 
and blushed. ‘ 

For my lady was not a great adept at telling 
stories, and generally managed to be betrayed by 
her blushes. 

The station-master stared, but said’ nothing. 
He and the footman, and Sir John too, for that 
matter, had: looked into every first-class carriage 
carefully, and had seen no Lady Hancock, awake 
or asleep; but my lady’s little games were not 
his affairs; so he made a half-military salute, 
and looked as if he believed her. Presently the 
Hall carriage dashed up. 

**You need not say that I have made this 
mistake,” said Lady Hancock, hurriedly. ‘Sir 
John is nervous about my traveling alone, and 
he would not like it if he thought I could make 
such a blunder. I will go across the line, and 
will you keep the servant here till the London 
train has come in ?” 

It cost the poor lady something to weave up 
this little net-work of falsehood and pretenses, but 
more was at stake than the mereverbal truth of the 
moment; and if she was falsifying facts, it was 
not to do harm to any one, but to do good, and 
to shield the suffering. With which specious 
reasoning she strove to content her soul, and 
succeeded but ill. 

When the train stopped, she slipped out of the 
little waiting-room, and stood on the platform 
close to an open carriage, just as the footman 
came bustling across; and just, too, as her maid 
alighted. 

*¢ Lor, my lady!” said the maid, ‘*I have been 
in ever such a way about you! I looked and 
looked till the train began to move, and I never 
see your ladyship at all! Iam glad you came 
all safe!” 

**T do not think your eyes can be very good, 
Vince,” was my lady’s quiet rejoinder; and the 
station-master was more than ever puzzled at the 
why and wherefore of Lady Hancock's intricate 
manceuvres, 

Then the carriage rolled away, and the pretty, 
sweet-mannered, easy-tempered lady ‘left her 
character behind her—at least with one man. 

She found her husband decidedly cross and 
sulky when she got home. He was not a very 
well-disciplined person, and he hated to be dis- 
appointed, And she found, moreover, her sister- 
in-law, Miss Annabella, in her own room with 
a nervous headache. The maid said she had 
had a hysterical attack to-day, and that the 
doctor had been in the house two hours, and 
looked grave when he left. 

‘Well, so you have condescended to come 
home at last!” said Sir John, disagreeably, as 
his pretty wife came into the room with a face 
full of the most penitent, coaxing, delicious 
smniles imaginable. 

“Oh, John, I am so sorry!” she said; ‘‘ but 
the Leytons came, and I missed the train!” 

‘* And there was no telegraph at the post-of- 
fice, of course ?” said her husband, grimly. 

** Ah! I never thought of that till too late,” 
said Lady Hancock, with the old tell-tale blush. 
‘** But don’t be angry, John dear, please. You 
may be sure I did not miss the train on pur- 


**You know how much I hate irregularity, 
Lucy,” he answered, still grumblingly, if some- 
what mollified. ‘‘ Women are such muffs! 
They never can do things with precision or 
forethought !” 

**Now, don’t scold me, there’s a darling,” 
pleaded the lady, in her sweetest voice; and 
after a little more half-surly annoyance on his 
part, and a great deal of love-making on hers, 
peace was re-established between them, and 
Lady Hancock went up stairs to her sister-in- 


“Lucy! Lucy dear! what is it?” exclaimed 
Annabella, starting up from her bed as Lady 
Hancock entered, and seizing her by both hands, 
while her white, wan face searched into hers for 
the warrant of death or of life. 

‘* He can not live, dear! He was dying when 
I was there,” she answered. *‘ Poor little fellow ! 
He will soon be no longer a perplexity to any of 
us! 

‘*My poor boy! my child!” murmured the 





girl, ‘‘Lucy, I can scarcely stay away from 
him ; I ought to go.” 

“*And betray every thing? No, dears you 
can do no good to him now whatever, to your- 
self only infinite harm. ‘The risk was awful to 
me to-day: you must be satisfied. And you 
must control yourself.” For Annabella, weak by 
nature, and weaker still by suffering, had begun 
again to sob and lament so passionately that an- 
other nervous attack was imminent if she could 
not be calmed in time. No one in the world 
save Lady Hancock had any real power over this 
poor creature; but even she failed to-day; and 
in the midst of her exhortations her sister-in-law 
went off into strong hysterics, and the noise of 
her sobs and shrieks arrested Sir John as he was 
passing her door on his way to his own dressing- 
room. So this again was another ruffle on the 
not too smooth surface of the baronet’s temper, 
and his wife had to bear the effects as well as 
she might. Poor Lady Hancock! she was thé 
one to be pitied among them all. Without fault 
of her own, here she was entangled in the meshes 
of a disgraceful secret ; a secret which, if known 
either in its reality or only as it might appear, 
would estrange her husband from his only sister 
forever, and anger him gravely with herself; a 
secret which forced her to tell lies and commit 
deceptions, to put herself in the power of others 
(as just now of the station-master at Three 
Lanes), and which was as burdensome to keep 
as it was impossible to impart, with apparently 
no end to the disasters and miseries involved. 

But with Annabella’s restored senses the dif- 
ficulties of the day were by no means over. Late 
in the evening a knock came at the hall door— 
an unusual thing, as we all know, in the country, 
where even day visits are rare—and a loud, bois- 
terous voice was heard asking for Lady Han- 
cock, in the hall. 

“* Why, there’s that beast Gay,” said Sir John, 
with a frown, ‘‘ What on earth brings him here 
to-night ?” 

Lady Hancock felt her face grow white, and 
for a moment she thought she should have faint- 
ed. Her husband looked at her sharply. An 
atmosphere of mystery makes itself felt; and Sir 
John was becoming suspicious and aroused. But 
he had not much time to note his wife’s changing 
looks; for the servant announced Mr, Gay, and 
Mr. Gay came into the room. 

A bold, handsome, showy man, with a loud 
voice and a great display of shirt front, a swagger 
in his walk, and a smile of assurance on his face 
—a man whose whole manner of being explained 
at first sight why a man like Sir John Hancock, 
haughty, reserved, and not of the most amiable 
temper, should hold him in supreme abhorrence. 
This was their visitor, Mr. Gay, the local at- 
torney. 

‘* Evening, Sir John—evening, my lady,” said 
Mr. Gay, with familiar cordiality. ‘* Late visit- 
or, ain't 1?“ Hope not more late than welcome? 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

** An uncommonly late visitor, Mr. Gay,” said 
Sir John, coldly. 

“*So I knew you’d think; but neighbors, you 


‘know, take liberties.” 


“No one takes liberties with me, Mr. Gay.” 

** Quite right, Sir John—quite right; nothing 
like keeping up the old blood—head well up, and 
all that! And how is Miss Annabella, my lady ?” 
he asked, suddenly turning to Lady Hancock, 
“5 don’t see her down among you this even- 


** Miss Hancock is not very well to-day, ” an- 
swered the lady, while Sir John fidgeted impa- 
tiently, and seemed with difficulty to restrain 
himself from breaking out on the spot. It had 
struck him before that Gay had been too free to- 
ward both the ladies, his sister particularly. 

**Sorry for that,” said Mr. Gay, “as I have 
something to tell her this evening. Share list 
down this evening. Brazilians bad. Want in- 
structions,” 

“TI can carry any message, if absolutely neces- 
sary,” said Lady Hancock, with lips that trem- 
bled in spite of herself; ‘‘ but she is so ill I do 
not think she can attend to business to-night.” 

‘¢T think she’d better, if she can,” said the at- 
torney, with meaning. ‘‘I scarcely like to hold 
on without instructions. You see, Brazilians re- 
turned won’t do.” 

‘*Good Heavens! what rubbish are you talk- 
ing there?” Sir John said, savagely. ‘‘ Have 
you secrets and double meanings with Lady 
Hancock ? for, on my soul, you have not spoken 
sense. What does it all mean?” 

Gay laughed loudly. ‘‘ ‘Secrets!’ ‘double 
meanings!’ dear me, no, Sir John! But you 
see, as your honored father left some papers in 
my hands, and I have the management of a few 
hundreds belonging to your sister, Miss Anna- 
bella, I am bound to be careful how I work, else 
I should get the blame if any thing went wrong. 
Just _~~ she happens to have a rather heavy in- 
vestment in New Brazilian bonds, andI am > t- 
urally anxious to know her wishes, as things look 
bad to-night.” 

‘* But why was I never told of this invest- 
ment ?” Sir John asked, with as much temper as 
astonishment. ‘‘ As my sister’s guardian, and 
naturally having the right to be acquainted with 
all her affairs, this secret investment you talk of 
comes upon me with surprise; and I am most 
gravely displeased both with her and with your- 
self, Mr. Gay—that you should have encouraged 
this underhand proceeding, and that she should 
have entered into it.” 

** Well, you see, Sir John, all the ladies—bless 
’em—like their little bits of secrets,” said Mr. 
Gay, wagging his head with a knowing air. 
‘*One must oblige ’em, and let ’em believe they 
are doing it cleverly. Always let a woman think 
she takes you in, if that’s what she likes; that’s 
my advice, and I know the sex pretty well. 
That she should take you in is another matter.” 

Just at this moment the dogs were heard bark- 
ing furiously. 


‘*T think, my lady,” said Mr. Gay, significant- 
ly, ‘*if you will be so kind, you had better go up 
stairs and tell Miss Hancock that the Brazilian 
bonds are bad, and have been returned.” 

** Stay where you are, Lucy!” cried Sir John; 
**T will know the meaning of all this,” 

“Take advice, Sir John,” said Mr. Gay, with 
an odd kind of authority in his voice. ‘If your 
sister likes to manage her little affairs in secret, 
let her.” 

“*Do I want you to give me advice, fellow ?” 
the baronet turned on him fiercely, ‘Mind 
your own business, and let me attend to mine.” 

‘*My lady—” pleaded Gay. 

‘*How dare you speak to my wife, Sir?” in- 
terrupted Sir John; and as he spoke the dogs 
barked more furiously than before, and a man’s 
step was heard on the gravel outside the window. 

Mr. Gay and Lady Hancock exchanged looks, 
and Sir John caught the glance as it passed be- 
tween them. He felt his brain reel, and the re- 
alities of life seemed to fail him. ‘There was 
something—he did not know what—between his 
wife and this low, vulgar, insolent attorney ; 
there was a mystery on hand, at his very doors, 
.in his own house, and he had no clew as to what 
it all meant. His eyes grew so wild that his 
wife trembled and shrank visibly when he strode 
toward her and seized her arm roughly. 

‘*What does it mean, Lucy?” he said, in a 
hollow voice. ‘*Am I to believe that the very 
heaven itself is a lie ?” 

“*T can not tell you any thing, John dear,” 
said Lady Hancock, trembling. 

A loud knock came to the door, the dogs still 
barking. 

“Cursed fool!” said Mr. Gay, and made as 
though he would leave the room; but Sir John 
barred the way. 

‘* Now we will see this comedy to the end,” 
he said. ‘‘On your life, dare to stir!” 

‘* Be advised, Sir John,” said Mr. Gay, ear- 
nestly; ‘‘ don’t seek toknow. Let the words of 
a man of business have some weight with you. 
Leave things alone; let them be obscure.” 

**Thanks for your friendly counsel, it comes 
too late,” was Sir John’s reply, made in a forced, 
unnatural voice. ‘‘Oh, here comes the mys- 
tery !” he added, as the door was flung open and 
the servant announced ‘‘ Mr. Pedrone;” while 
Gay, muttering, ‘‘ Quem Deus vult perdere,” sat 
down in a chair, with his thumbs in his waist- 
coat armholes, and his fingers beating the devil's 
tattoo on his ample chest. 

Lady Hancock looked simply scared ; and then 
a small, dark, disreputable man came into the 
room, and bowed low to the trio gazing at him 
with such varied expressions, 

**T fear to disturb honorable company,” he 
said, in broken English; ‘* but perhaps lord and 
lady will forgive poor man looking for wife, 
Wife here. Poor man seek her—want her— 
must have her, with honorable company permit. 
Lady know Pedrone speak true—Gay know Pe- 
drone speak true. Wife here! Pedrone want 
wife!” , 

‘** What is the meaning of all this?” asked Sir 
John, ‘This vagabond says you both know. 
It seems to me that I have gone mad since this 
morning. Speak, Lucy! Gay, what is it ?” 

** Sir John, I warned you not to look into 
this matter,” said Gay, still hard at work on the 
devil’s tattoo. ‘‘ You would have done better to 
have let my lady and me manage it between us. 
My lady, what had we better do?” He turned 
to Lady Hancock in his familiar way, and Sir 
John, making one stride toward him, caught him 
by the throat. 

** Do you dare to speak to Lady Hancock as a 
confederate, and in my presence?” he said; but 
Gay shook him off, though the baronet was a 
powerful man enough. 

**Don’t make a fool of yourself, Sir John,” he 
said, with perfect indifference. ‘Don’t cry, 
Lady Hancock: I see nothing else for it—the 
truth must come out.” 

“Yes, yes; the truth—my wife!” said Pe- 
drone. 

“Tt will kill her!” sobbed Lady Hancock, 
shuddering. 

“If it does—” The attorney shrugged his 
shoulders and rang the bell. ‘*'Tell Miss Han- 
cock I want to speak to her,” he said, when tha 
servant came, ‘* Now, Sir John, don’t make a 
bad job into a worse one by your absurd passion,” 
’ he continued, speaking with the same odd kind 
of authority he had used before, as one who 
knew what he was about. ‘‘ I’ve done my best 
for you all, and at some cost, as Lady Hancock 
knows. Powers above, man! have some faith in 
your fellow-men, and don’t think no one but 
yourself either wise or honest! You alienate 
your best friends—you do indeed, Sir John—by 
your suspicions and tempers ; and you must not 
take it ill that I take this liberty of speaking to 

” 

All this while Mr. Gay had been holding Sir 
John’s hands, and standing so that he kept him 
from seeing Lady Hancock or Pedrone; and his 
words and action took the baronet so completely 
by surprise that, for the moment, he was mute 
and passive. 

During this conversation Lady Hancock said, 
in a low, rapid whisper, ‘‘Take Merton's name 
—it will be worth your while.” 

‘* How much ?” said Pedrone. 

*“ Two thousand.” 

** Done !” 

And at the word ‘‘ done” came in Annabella 
Hancock. She did not seream or faint; but she 
walked straight up to where Pedrone stood, and 
looked him full in the face. 

**You here again!” she said, scornfully, with 
that strange courage which sometimes comes to 
timid creatures when they are fairly at bay. 

He gave her a look of intelligence. ‘‘ Yes, 


« 


my lady,” he said, with a low bow; ‘I have 
come for my wife.” 





‘*Shall we cend for Merton?” said Lady 
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Hancock, wanting to arrest her sister’s attention ; 
but she never heeded, nor took her eyes off the 
man. 

** And your wife will not go with you,” she 
answered. ‘*You may do your worst; she re- 
fi ” 


** Annabella! perhaps you will tell me what 
all this means,” said Sir John, shaking off Gay’s 
hands, and stalking up to the group. 

“Tt means, Sir John—” began Gay, but Sir 
John stopped him. 

** If you say another word I will kick you out 
of this house,” he said. ‘* Now, Annabella.” 
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‘*T am this man’s wife,” said Miss Hancock, | 


**and he has come to claim me.” 

A dead silence fell among them all, broken 
only by Gay’s quietly whistling ‘‘ Walking in the 
Zoo” between his teeth. 

** Am I mad, or are you?” cried her brother, 
lookirg at Annabella wildly. 

**Not you. I have been—I am,” said the 
miserable girl. ‘‘ But it is better to have it out 
at once, instead of dragging other people into 
my sin. Every one has been good tome. Mr. 
Gay has tried to protect me, so has Lucy; even 
my maid has offered to personate the ‘ wife’ to 
give me time and so much freedom. But I am 
tired ; I will brave it all. The child is dead, 
and he—he is to be bought off by money! You 
can do now as you think best, John; my part is 
done.” 

She gave a deep sigh, and sank back into a 
chair, fainting. When they tried to restore her 
they could not. She was dead! She had gone 
to rest at last, and by her death had brought her 
brother’s forgiveness and her own assoilment. 

And then the story came out; the old, sad 
story of a low-born scamp, with a temporary flush 
purse, aping the manners and circumstances of a 
gentleman ; getting acquainted with a weak, im- 
pressionable girl ; seducing her into a secret mar- 
riage on an absurd plea of political danger if it 
became known he was here; and in the end, 
when, too late, the fatal truth becoming known, to 
be silenced only at a great cost and an incessant 
terror, with perpetual danger of the untimely re- 
appearance of the spectre kept in abeyance at 
the price of all that makes life pleasant. None 
of which did they dare tell the proud brother un- 
til such time as the poor girl lay dead, and he 
could accept as services rendered to her all the 
dangers which his wife and the attorney had run 
to keep the secret, and all the sacrifices they had 
made that she might be saved. 

** You will forgive me, Lucy,” said Sir John, 
as he took his wife’s hand and kissed it tenderly. 
Gay had long ago taken off Pedrone, the Bra- 
zilian courier and Sir John Hancock’s brother- 
in-law. 

**And you will forgive my having a secret 
from you?” returned Lady Hancock, weeping. 
** My first and last, John !” 
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“SHE GAVE A DEEP SIGH, AND SANK BACK INTO A CHAIR, FAINTING.” 


‘* There are some’sins which are virtues, and 
this was one of them,” said Sir John, pressing 
her to his heart. 

Many people after this wondered why it was 
that Sir John Hancock — fastidious, haughty, 
irascible Sir John—was ‘always on such good 
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to recommend him, said society. He was vulgar 
and familiar; one of the most offensively man- 
nered men to be found in a long summer’s day, 
and none of the gentry about the place admitted 
him into their companionship on that account. 


| terms with Gay, the attorney. Gay had nothing 
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THE BACHELORS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER.—[Drawn sy Epwin A. Ansey. | 
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To be sure, he was good-hearted ; that was al- 
lowed on. all hands;, but when you had ‘said 
that, you had said every thing; and Sir John 
Hancock was scarcely the man to care for heart 
so much as for breeding.. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the fact was, that after this affair—which. 
Gay was chiefly instrumental in keeping ‘dark 
and smoothing: over—the- broad-chested and fa- 
miliar attorney, who whistled before ladies, and 
stuck his thumbs into his waistcoat armholes 
while he played imaginary tunes with his splay 
fingers on his capacious chest, was a welcome 
guest at the Hall whenever he chose to come. 
It may be as well, however, to add that he came 
very seldom, and that when there he was visibly 
subdued. ° : 
Oné day, speaking of bad nianners, Sir John 
Hancock said; pointedly, ‘‘ Well; I once hated 
bad manners more than any thing else; but 
since I have. known Gay better, I have known a 
man whose unselfishness, honesty, and-real no- 
bility of, feeling so far outweigh his vulgarity 
that I have learned to accept this as one does ac- 
cept a small flaw in any thing that else would be 
perfection. One doesn’t come every day upon 
such a man as.Gay ; and, for my own part, Iam 
proud of him, and not ashamed to own it.” 
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THE BACHELORS’ CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 


WE do not think that any better sermon 
could. be. preached in favor of the eleva- 
ting and humanizing influences of matrimony 
than can be found in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Two old friends have met for their Christ- 
mas dinner. Both are bachelors, and the result 
is a bachelor’s idea of festivity. This seems to 
be summed up in material comfort. The table 
is plentifully spread—at least there is no lack 
of mere edibles—but it does lack the nameless 
graces which only a woman’s hand can give, the 
thousand little decorations which cast a charm 
over the family dinner-table. More than all 
this, it lacks the atmosphere of love; it lacks 
the music of baby voices, the confidential prat- 
tle of home affairs, the incoming of the Christ- 
mas guests, and the hearty greetings which are 
echoed through the large family circle of par- 
ents, children, aunts, cousins, and strangers bid- 
den to the feast. Our two old friends have dined 
well, as is evident from their faces; but the din- 
ner which they have eaten in téte-a-téte might 
have been eaten just as well on any day of the 
year, at any place in the world. | It is utterly 
devoid of the sentiment of that festival in honor 
of the Christ-child which one can only truly keep 
in the bosom of his family, under his own vine 
and fig-tree, surrounded by those who are dear 
to him by the ties of kindred, and not in a fash- 
ionable restaurant or a lonely hotel parlor. 
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